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ECAUSE of a printet’s strike in Chicago and other technical ¢ 
f3 culties, the December issue of NEGRO DiGEsT appears on all n 

stands late this month. The editors regret the delay and he 

readers have not been inconvenienced by the extra wait for § 
magazine. 

Beginning with the January issue starting the new year, every issue 
Necro Dicest will appear on all newsstands the 20th of each mog 
preceding the date of publication. The January issue will be out @ 
December 20. Through new publication arrangements, the editors ha 
taken steps that will assure that this schedule will be strictly kept. 
your news dealer for NEGRO DiceEst on the 20th of the month and dog 
accept any substitute. Your dealer will have copies available. If he ; 
sold out, communicate with the publication office and his supply will Him 
replenished. 

The January issue of Necro Dicsst will feature the most importag 
article this magazine has ever published—Paul deKruif’s significant “Neg 
America Versus Syphilis.’ To meet the demand and reach as wide 
audience as possible with this original article by America’s foremom 
medical writer, NEGRO Dicest is printing thousands of extra copies an” 
will furnish news dealers with more than their regular sales. But thea 
are bound to go fast. Assure your copy by reserving the January issu 
from your favorite newsstand today. j 

JoHN H. JOHNSON, Editor and Publisher @ 
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There are no racial monopolies of either virtues or vices. 


—E. A. Hooton. 


4 A great singer tells 
of a new American understanding 


Condensed from True Confessions 
By Marian Anderson 


OT long ago, I was crossing 
1] the country on a troop train 
filled with returning sol- 
diers. The boys asked me 
to sing for them so I sang Songs 
My Mother Taught Me and a spir- 
itual, Heaven, Heaven: 
I got a robe, you got a robe 
All God's children got a robe. 
Our robe—mine and the soldiers’ 
—was America. She was around 
us, protecting us and investing us 
with the privilege of protecting her. 
None of this was actually in the 
simple words, but it was so in my 
heart. And maybe the soldiers felt 
that. When I finished, they asked 
whether they might sing for me. I 
told them I'd love it. They gaily 
sang Roll Out the Barrel, and I was 
touched by this evidence of com- 
tadeship. Later they sent back to 
my car a menu on which they had 
scrawled their thanks and on which 
each had signed his name and rank. 
I was one of them—we were all 
Americans. It was a wonderful 


MARIAN ANDERSON is the world- 
famed Negro contralto. 
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feeling and one which symbolizes 
my hope in America’s future. 

In our wonderful country, every 
child, regardless of race, creed or 
color, has a chance through free 
education to find out what his talent 
is. If he keeps alive that talent, if 
he develops it even a little, people 
are eager to help him make it grow. 
It doesn’t matter that he starts out 
in obscurity. My own life is an 
example of this. 

I was born in one of the poorer 
sections of Philadelphia and reared 
there with my two sisters. My 
mother who had been a school 
teacher in Lynchburg, Virginia, lost 
her teaching license in a fire. She 
helped out thereafter by taking in 
work at home. I was sent to the 
public school and the Baptist 
church. I sang in the Junior and 
Senior choirs of my church from 
the time I was six till I was eighteen. 

I was fired by the thought that 
music might open for me a whole 
new world as it had for them. It 
gave me new incentives but also the 
realization of how much I had to 
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master—German, French, Italian. 
Contact with successful artists and 
the inspiration this kindles in the 
young, can only take place in a de- 
mocracy like America. 

During my second year in high 
school, John Thomas Butler, the 
distinguished Negro actor, offered 
to pay for my singing lessons. Up 
until then I had never had a lesson. 

The people of my church col- 
lected nickels and dimes into a 
“Marian Anderson fund’ to start 
me on my way. But Mary Saunders 
Patterson, my first teacher, would 
not take any payment. After a year 
with her I was sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Choral Society in a 
concert, and with the funds from 
this I obtained two years more of 
study with Agnes Reifsneider. The 
late Gieuseppe Boghetti groomed 
me for my prize-winning concert at 
the Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
for which I competed with three 
hundred others. After two more 
years of study, I won a Rosenwald 
Fellowship. 

My life, then, is proof that in 
America, as soon as talent is recog- 
nized, barriers to its development 
fall away one by one. I had only 
to work hard and I could push back 
horizons as fast as I reached them. 
I sang in all the capitals of Europe 
and South America. Since 1935 I 
have sung 925 concerts in 375 cities 
of America, two of them in the 
White House. 

It is true that this is but one side 
of the coin of my life. America, 
as a young country, has inherited 
some prejudices from older times. 
But today we are examining ideas to 
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see if they suit us. America is re- 
jecting outmoded ideas as being 
alien to a free country made up of 
many different peoples who have 
fought side by side to preserve her. 

In 1939 when hundreds protested 
my being barred from the concert 
hall in Washington, the United 
States government offered to let me 
hold my concert in front of the Lin- 
coln Memorial. I accepted with 
gratitude but as the plans expanded, 
as the national networks and the 
newsreel companies asked to put 
the concert on the air and to photo- 
graph it, I was shaken by the mag- 
nitude of it all. I thought, ‘““Amer- 
ica can arrive at tolerance and broth- 
erhood only if each of us is willing 
to do what he can to achieve them.” 

Behind me on the platform sat 
members of the Cabinet, the Su- 
preme Court, the Senate, the House 
of Representatives and all leaders of 
American thought. But I was hardly 
aware of these important person- 
ages. For before me were the rapt, 
upturned faces of 75,000 people. 
As I sang, I felt they were all with 
me and that the millions more lis- 
tening in at their radios were also 
with me. It was the most stirring 
moment of my life, and it made me 
feel the greatness of this country as 
never before. 

Later when the Daughters of the 
American Revolution invited me to 
sing at Constitution Hall, I accepted 
without hesitation, and the entire 
proceeds were turned over to United 
China Relief. 

But it is the children of America 
who give me the greatest faith in 
her future. Recently after a con- 
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1945 
cert, I found a little girl of thir- 
teen waiting to speak to me at the 
stage door. ‘Tell me, Miss Ander- 
son,” she said, “is there anything I 
can do to bring about better under- 
standing between your people and 
mine?” 
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your daily problems are, even if it 
only brings about a better under- 
standing between you two girls, that 
will be something accomplished.” 
When I think about this little 
girl, I do not worry about the future 
of my people or the future of Amer- 


I was touched and thrilled. “Ask ica. I see that in this child's gen- 
your grade adviser in school if she _ eration or the next, tolerance, justice 
will invite a Negro girl your own and equality, the ideals of our fore- 
age to correspond with you,” I told fathers, and the aims for which our 
her. “If each of you will tell about soldiers fought side by side, will be 
yourself, how you live and what within the reach of all of us. 


late Chasers 


WHENEVER someone with prejudices speaks up against a 
group, attacking Jews, Italians, or Negroes, there is usually someone 
else who comes up with a classic line of defense. “Look at Ein- 
stein!’ “Look at Carver!” ‘Look at Toscanini” .. . 

They mean well, these defenders. But their approach is wrong. 
What a minority group wants is not the right to have geniuses 
among them, but the right to have fools and scoundrels—without 
being condemned as a group. Every group has about the same pro- 
portion of wrongdoers. But when wrongdoers belong to a minority 
their number is magnified in the minds of other people. Minorities 
would gladly give up the reflected glory of their great men, if only 
the world didn’t burden them with the ignominy of their scoundrels. 


Libby Benedict, Saturday Review of Literature 


MY SISTER’S colored maid brought her four-year-old son, 
Tommy, with her one morning and asked him to play on the street 
while she did her work. After a while the youngster came running 
into the house and complained that a colored boy had thrown a 
pebble at him. 

“That's odd,” said my sister. 
around here.’ 

“He did do it,” Tom insisted. “And he was that color,” said he, 
pointing his little finger at my sister’s fair face. 


Mrs. Harry Zimmerman, Magazine Digest 


“There aren't any colored children 


HATE is something that should be banished from our lives. 
Never should we hold and hoard our hatreds. 

Travelers say that in Polynesia, where the natives spend much 
time in fighting and feasting, it is customary for a man to keep some 
reminders of his hatreds. Articles are suspended from the ceiling 
of the house to keep alive the memory of the wrongs. Each night 
as a man goes to bed he looks up and is reminded of his hate; each 
morning as he wakes up he is reminded again. 


Rev. Bernard E. Bain, Christian Observer 
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RELATIONS 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
By Alfred E. Smith 


A PROMINENT WHITE New Eng- 
lander visited the home of a colored gov- 
ernment official. He was immediately 
attracted to a large portrait-painting of a 
distinguished old gentleman with walrus 
mustaches, framed and hanging on the 
wall. 

“I say,’ he exclaimed, ‘““Who is this; 
he looks exactly like my grandfather.” 

The colored government official gave 
the name and business of the mustached 
one. 

“Why it is my grandfather,” exclaimed 
the white visitor further. “How do you 
happen to have his portrait hanging in 
your home?" 

“Well,” said the colored government 
official, “it happens he is also my grand- 
father.” 

“Oh,” said the prominent white New 
Englander. 

MOTORING through deep southern 
Illinois, which region differs from Mis- 
sissippi in climate, a Negro and friend 
drove up to a pretentious serve-you-in- 
your-car hamburger stand and honked 
for service. The white “car-hop” told 
them when they ordered hamburgers, 
“We don't have no hamburger today.” 

The Negro, taking this to mean, “We 
don’t serve Negroes any hamburger,” 
jumped out of the car, ran in the stand, 
ran behind the counter, and to the as- 
tonishment of the proprietor, jerked open 
the ice box. And you know what— 
there wasn’t any hamburger. 
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NAACP SECRETARY Walter White 
was accosted by a white woman as he 
was leaving the Capitol after testifying 
for the Full Job Bill. ‘You are Mr. 
Walter White, aren’t you?” she said. 

“Yes, I am,’ admitted Walter. 

“Well, I enjoyed your testimony,” she 
“and I've always admired the 
NAACP, and you won't believe it but 
my father was a Virginia Republican.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Walter, “I do believe 
it. You see my father was a Georgia 
Republican.” 

ONE WHITE and four colored pris- 
oners occupied a cell on condemned row, 
awaiting death by hanging at dawn. The 
Negroes ignored their impending doom 
and hilariously recalled the fun they had 
had, the girls they had known, the liquor 
they had drunk, and the money they had 
spent. They agreed collectively that the 
world they were about to leave owed 
them nothing they had not collected in 
advance and in full. 

The white prisoner sat apart and oc- 
cupied himself with mumbling prayers. 
When his fellow prisoners requested that 
he shut up, he answered: “But they are 
hanging me in the morning.” 

“Well those ain't no neck ties they 
are putting on our necks in the morn- 
ing,’ said the Negroes, you don't 
hear us whining.” 

“But you folks are used to it,” ob- 
served the white. 


Copyright, Chicago Defender 
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{| Sin and soufflé brew a hot stew 


for a Golden State favorite 


olucy Was A oLady—O, Was 


Condensed from Time 


ROM the moment she got off 
Dine train in California more 
than 30 years ago, Lucy 
Hicks liked Oxnard, and Ox- 

nard liked Lucy. 

The town was newly rich on 
sugar beets, and its Chinese and 
Mexican laborers blew their pay 
nightly on light ladies, gambling, 
whiskey and opium. Lucy, a skin- 
ny, 6-ft. Kentucky Negro, decided 
to stay, set out to get a good repu- 
tation as a preliminary to getting a 
bad one. She began cooking for Ox- 
nard’s leading families. By the 
time she opened her first house of 
prostitution, off Oxnard’s crib-bor- 
dered China Alley, her genius in 
the kitchen was the talk of the 
town. 

When the sheriff arrested her one 
night, her double-barreled reputa- 
tion paid off—Charles Donlon, the 
town’s leading banker, promptly 
bailed her out. Reason: he had 
scheduled a huge dinner party 
which would have collapsed dismal- 
ly with Lucy in Jail. After that, for 
three decades, Lucy Hicks trafficked 
successfully in both sin and souffle. 

As Oxnard grew (1945 pop.: 
18,979), Lucy’s lone bawdyhouse 
expanded into a half-block of frame 
buildings, each well furnished, neat- 
ly painted and with window boxes 
full of geraniums. In Ventura 
County she became as well known 


as Oxnard’s huge American Crys- 
tal Sugar Co. refinery. Lucy was 
the more spectacular sight. She 
wore bright, low-cut silk dresses 
from which her slatlike collarbones 
protruded, and she affected picture 
hats and high-heeled shoes. Her 
wigs were her pride—she had a 
long, black, wavy one, a short, 
straight, bobbed one, and for spe- 
cial occasions a shoulder-length job 
in red. 

Lucy was accepted by easygoing 
Oxnard as commercially, not per- 
sonally, involved in the operation of 
her bordellos. She not only kept 
on cooking in Oxnard’s big houses, 
but tended children, helped dress 
many an Oxnard daughter for par- 
ties. 

The town thought little of seeing 
fat and prosperous Oxnard dames 
driving to Lucy’s house to borrow 
one of her legendary recipes. When 
a new Catholic priest came to town, 
Lucy prepared the barbecue with 
which the parish welcomed him. 
She gave generously to the Red 
Cross, the Boy Scouts and charities, 
cackling happily: “Just don’t ask 
where the money came from.” 

When the U.S. went to war, Lucy 
gave expensive going-away parties 
for the sons of prominent families, 
served the best of champagne. When 
an Oxnard boy was killed in action, 
Lucy would visit the bereaved fam- 


Copyright, Time (November 5, 1945) 7 
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ily and bawl like a cow with a this- 
tle in its throat. When President 
Roosevelt died, Oxnard newspapers 
carried a paragraph of solemn com- 
ment from Lucy as well as from 
churchmen and other civic leaders. 

Strict, wartime regulations which 
shut down most of the West Coast’s 
bawdy-houses bothered Lucy not at 
all. Her local fame and her knowl- 
edge of town secrets had long since 
made her just about immune to the 
law. By V-J day she had purchased 
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almost $50,000 in war bonds. 

But then the Navy traced a 
case of venereal disease to Lucy's 
establishment. Despite her pro- 
tests, her claim that she had never 
been anything but a proprietor, Ox- 
nard’s Dr. Hilary R. Mangan in- 
sisted on examining Lucy as well as 
her girls. A few minutes later the 
doctor had news the like of which 
Oxnard had not heard since the San 
Francisco earthquake. 

Lucy was a man. 


The 16th Lone 


ONE out of every 16 tanks, guns, shells, and airplanes used by 
America in the war just ended was made by colored workers. 

Malcolm Ross, chairman of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee, reported that 8 per cent of all “gainfully employed workers 
in war factories during 1942 and 1945—the peak years of war 
employment—were colored.” These workers produced 1/16 of our 
war goods. 

“By and large, they were concentrated in the industries which 
most critically needed workers. They were helping to make the 
tanks, aircraft and ammunition used by our troops. 

“What would have happened to the country,” Ross asks, “if 8 
per cent of our war materiels had never been made or delivered? 

“If every 16th lathe or tank or plane had been missing, our losses 
would have been appalling.” 

Only Generals Marshall or Eisenhower would know whether 
or not the war could possibly have been won with 1/16th less 
material. 

Michael Carter, Baltimore Afro-American 
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| American Negro priests seen key 


to conversion of color to Catholicism 


F THE 13 million Negroes in 

O the United States, only 313,- 
000, or 214 per cent, are 
Catholics. 

They are ministered to by 511 
priests, only 22 of them Negroes. 

In many Southern States, there 
scarcely are any Negro Catholics. 
The average for Dixie would be far 
below one per cent were it not for 
the many Negro Catholics in Louis- 
iana, Missouri, and Maryland. Only 
the growing number of Negro Cath- 
olics in such major cities as New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, keeps the 
national figure as high as it is. 

Most of the white priests in the 
South conduct mission churches and 
schools for Negroes, but because of 
Dixie’s Jim Crow laws, the Catholic 
Church is obliged to maintain sepa- 
rate churches and schools for Ne- 
groes. Because of segregation pat- 
terns in the North, churches and 
schools are maintained mainly for 


TED LeBERTHON is associate editor 
of Catholic Digest and a columnist for 
the Pittsburgh Courier. He formerly was 
a columnist for the Los Angeles Daily 
News, at present is a contributing editor 
of Nrcro Dicesv. 


By Ted LeBerthon 


Negroes in some sections of North- 
ern cities. 

In predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries, however, such segregation is 
unknown because there is virtually 
no race prejudice. But Catholics 
are but 2 per cent of the population 
south of the Mason and Dixon line; 
17 per cent of the population of the 
entire United States. 

The civil laws and the popular 
taboos are creations of the white, 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon majority. 

To the American Catholic hier- 
archy, the problem of increasing the 
number of Negro priests is bound 
up with the problem not only of 
converting Negroes to the Faith, but 
with the conversion of the entire 
South, white and colored, to the 
Faith and to interracialism. 

For race prejudice itself is non- 
Catholic and anti-Catholic, as stated 
by Pope Pius XII in his encyclical 
“Summi Pontificatus,” published in 
1939, and by the American Catholic 
heirarchy and the Catholic Commit- 
tee of the South within the past 
year. 

An increased Negro Catholic 
priesthood is, in fact, regarded by 
most Catholic leadership, lay and 
cleric, as necessary for the ultimate 
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conversion of the vast majority of 
the population of the United States 
to the Faith. 

One reason is that the priesthood, 
in the eyes of Catholics, has an ex- 
alted dignity. The presence of more 
and more Negro priests will cure 
many white American Catholics of 
the infection of race prejudice 
caused by the social taboos of the 
dominant “white, Protestant, Anglo- 
Saxon’’ South, which have spread 
like a contagion everywhere. Ob- 
viously, Negro priests can convert 
more Negroes to the Catholic faith, 
and thus to an outlook universal 
rather than regional, interracial 
rather than racial, integrational 
rather than segregational, 

As more and more Negroes un- 
derstand that the nature and extent 
of Dixie's race prejudice is a purely 
regional phenomenon, and is un- 
known and scarcely even understood 
in countries of a Catholic culture, 
they will enter the Catholic church 
in greater numbers, in the opinion 
of thoughtful American Catholics. 

The trend towards integration 
through the Catholic Church is evi- 
denced by the fact that while there 
are 259 Negro Catholic churches in 
the South, there are but 75 in the 
North. This is because all Catholic 
churches—except in Dixie, where 
laws forbid it—are interracial, and 
anyone may worship in them. 

Within the average Catholic dio- 
cese there are parish churches, na- 
tional churches and racial churches, 
The parish churches have certain 
street boundaries. French, Polish, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Mexi- 
can, and other national churches are 
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for immigrants who can only under- 
stand a sermon in their native lan- 
guage. Negro, Chinese and Japa- 
nese churches are in neighborhoods 
where these racial groups have clus- 
tered, voluntarily or by reason of 
segregation. However, national 
churches are fast being turned into 
general parishes as second genera- 
tions, Americanized, prefer sermons 
in English; and racial churches are 
diminishing as whites move into 
such areas, becoming interracial, and 
eventually general parish churches, 
The great need, task and obliga- 
tion of the Catholic Church in the 
years ahead is to train Negro priests 
to work with white priests in inter- 
racial parishes and to train Negro 
and white priests to labor together 
in the missionary fields of the South, 
towards doing away with segrega- 
tion, a form of separatism destruc- 
tive to the unity of universal Chris- 
tianity. 
_ In this regard, nothing can be 
more significant than the recent dec- 
laration of the Most Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, Abbott of St. John’s mon- 


astery and rector of St. John’s Uni- 


versity at Collegeville, Minnesota, 
where 8 of the 107 present Negro 
seminarians in the United States are 
studying for the priesthood. He de- 
clared that as Negroes are ordained 
in the Benedictine Order, they will 
be given assignments according to 
their intellectual and temperamental 
qualifications and special bents ; that 
talents and capacities, not skin color, 
shall determine these assignments. 
“If a Negro priest, for instance, 
is best qualified to teach some sub- 
ject in our seminary, our college of 
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arts and. sciences, or our prepara- 
tory school,” Abbott Deutsch said, 
“he shall become a member of the 
faculty.”” 

Of the present 107 Negro semi- 
narians, 69 attend the all-Negro 
seminary of the Society of the Di- 
vine Word at Bay St. Louis, Missis- 
sippi; 38 attend 13 different inter- 
racial seminaries. 

Most of the present 107 semi- 
narians will be priests within the 
next few years. But because of the 
mounting increase in seminarians, it 
is estimated that there will be 1,000 
Negro priests within the next 10 
years, 

Predominantly white seminaries 
which have become interracial by 
accepting Negro students are con- 
ducted by the Benedictine, Josephite, 
Oblate, Holy Ghost, Sacred Heart, 
Salvatorian, Claretian, Sulpician and 
Edmundite Orders. Dominican Sis- 
ters have opened a cloistered con- 
vent for white and Negro nuns; the 
Sisters of Social Service have be- 
come an interracial Sisterhood. 

Those are the interracial trends. 

Of the present 22 Negro priests, 
two, Rev. John Bowman and Rev. 
William Graves, are army chaplains. 
Another, Rev. Clarence Howard, is 
editor of St. Augustine’s Messenger, 
a monthly published by the Society 
of the Divine Word. Rev. R. L. 
Woods is on the faculty of St. Au- 
gustine’s seminary, Rev. Austin Cha- 
chere is doing graduate work at 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C. 

The others are in parish work— 
seven in Louisiana, three in New 
Jersey, two in New York, one in 


Maryland, one in Michigan, one in 
Ohio, one in California. Another, 
newly ordained, awaits an appoint- 
ment. 

The first Negro to become a priest 
was Rey. John Tolton, born in 1848 
in slavery near Hannibal, Mo. A 
casual contact with a white Catholic 
priest led him to an amazing life, to 
education for the priesthood at the 
Propaganda of the Faith seminary in 
Rome, and the eventual pastorate of 
St. Monica’s Church in Chicago. 

Probably the most distinguished 
Negro priests of the last century 
were the three Healy brothers, One 
became Bishop of Portland, Maine, 
with all the priests under his juris- 
diction being white ; another became 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
Boston ; the third became president 
of Georgetown University, where all 
the other members of the faculty 
were white priests, and virtually all 
the students were white. 

The first native Archbishop in the 
Americas was a Panamanian Negro, 
Francisco Victoria, S.J., who became 
Archbishop of Truxillo in Peru in 
1758. 

Historically, wherever the French, 
Spanish and Portuguese, the great 
Catholic colonizing nations, have 
penetrated, there has been interra- 
cial marriage and much blending of 
European, Indian and Negro bloods, 
and the ordaining of natives to the 
priesthood. Wherever the English 
have gone, they have, as a general 
rule, spread a Protestant culture and 
refused to intermarry with native 
populations. 

Yet interracial marriage has pro- 
duced great Saints, notably Saint 
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Augustine, one of tne greatest phi- 
losophers, theologians and literary 
craftsmen of the centuries. He was 
born in Africa, of a white Roman 
father and a Negro mother, herself 
canonized and known to the ages as 
Saint Monica. The Christ-like Pe- 
ruvian, Martin de Porres, was also 
son of a white father and Negro 
mother. 

African Negro priests have played 
an illustrious part in the history of 
the Catholic Church. Three of pure 
Negro blood not only became great 
Popes during critical periods, but 
were canonized Saints. Very few 
white Popes have been canonized, 
the last being Pius V, who died in 
1572. Only three out of the last 
105 Popes have been canonized ; but 
all three Negro Popes were. 

These sublime Africans were 
Pope Victor I, who brought about 
large scale conversions to the Faith 
from paganism and unified the time 
for the Easter season for all nations; 
Pope Miltiades, the pontiff who per- 
suaded the Emperor Constantine to 
make Christianity the official §reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire; and 
Pope Gelasius I, who re-affirmed the 
primacy of Peter (the See of Rome) 
and also got the Roman State to ac- 
knowledge having no power what- 
soever over the Church. 

It has been the opinion of such 
Catholic interracial leaders in the 
United States as Bishops Haas and 
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Shiel, and Fathers LaFarge, Ferfey 
and Heithaus that if Jim Crowism 
can be rooted out of all churches it 
will wither and die in every other 
aspect of social life, for it will no 
longer bear the false semblance of a 
divine sanction. 

To increase in American life the 
sense of Christianity is the joint task 
of white and colored priests, and it 
may mean the entire scrapping of 
gtadualism and resultant martyr. 
doms. For the early Christian mar- 
tyrs—greatest of all propagators of 
the Faith—-were not gradualists. 
Nor did they care overmuch for the 
over-rated virtue of prudence. They 
willingly died for Christ, and so 
made of the Faith a magnificent 
drama which electrified the Pagan 
multitudes and swiftly transfigured 
millions of minds and hearts. 

To them, all were equally their 
brothers, and the African as well as 
the Greek and the Romans bore the 
divine image in the lineaments of 
his face. They transformed their 
times. And it can be done again. 
Always ‘‘the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Faith.” For true Catho- 
lics, there can be no Negro problem. 
There can only be a human prob- 
lem, to be solved at no lower level 
than the heart of Christ, primarily 
through the high courage of such 
“other Christs” as white and colored 
priests. 
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{ Latch onto the latest 


in lingo if you want to ‘flee reet' 


Whats In dive 


Condensed from The Woman 


By Margery Lewis 


favorite swing character, think 

twice before going up to him 

and breaking his hand off 
with a bright “Gimme some skin, 
Gunga Din!” routine or knocking 
him out with ‘‘Solid, Jack’’ every 
other word. Coming on with the 
latest crop of jive expressions will 
definitely mark you as a ‘‘square’’ in 
the eyes of your swing idol. 

Musicians do have an intimate 
language of their own, but this kind 
of talk has little in common with 
expressions such as “in the groove” 
and “out of this world.” Authentic 
jazz jive talk originates and de- 
velops in New York’s Harlem sec- 
tion, and a new expression is spread 
around when the boys get together 
to talk over their favorite subject— 
music, which is discussed at every 
possible opportunity. 

The new word will perhaps be 
passed around in conversation be- 
tween members of a small group in 
some Fifty-Second Street swing 
spot, such as the Three Deuces, the 
Onyx Club, or Kelly's Stables. 
When some member of a big band 
stops in to the club to get his 
“kicks” (authentic) by listening to 
good improvised jazz, he'll pick up 
the next expression and, in turn, pass 
it on to the members of the large 
band in which he’s playing. When 


Sis NEXT time you see your 


the band goes on the road, the new 
phrase travels with it and is spread 
to all parts of the country. 

Since 1935, when Benny Good- 
man formed his first great swing 
band in the real hot jazz tradition 
and introduced popular swing music 
to America, the legend of the 
strange language used by jazz musi- 
cians has persisted, until today thou- 
sands of people actually believe that 
a clarinetist would rather drop dead 
than refer to his instrument as any- 
thing but a “‘licorice stick.” Jazz fans 
have been led to believe that by 
using so-called “authentic” swing 
terms they will make a terrific im- 
pression on their favorite per- 
formers. The truth of the matter is 
that any musician would rather be 
caught hitting a sour note than 
using one of these expressions. 

Musician vernacular is very la- 
conic—hardly more than one or two 
words are necessary to convey the 
idea. There are no long wordy sen- 
tences such as “I’m just a square 
from Delaware going to the fair.” 
Instead, when one character greets 
his buddy he'll most likely say, 
“What’cha know, man?” 

“Man,” having replaced “Jack” a 
few years ago, is in use constantly 
throughout the conversation, alter- 
nating with “pops,” “daddy,” or 
“pappa.” If one disagrees with the 
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other's opinion of Jack Teagarden’s 
trombone work, he'll say, “No, 
man, I'm sorry.” In addressing a 
girl, the word “girl” is used, of 
course. 

Anything that is annoying or 
worse than annoying is called a 
“drag.” This can apply to one’s job, 
one’s hours, or having to be in some 
place where one would rather not 
be. “It’s a drag” or “he drags me” 
is the way it usually goes. 

“Solid” is still in use in some 
spheres, but has been replaced by 
“great” in the more hip circles. 
(Hip is the word—not hep.) 

A corny person is a “‘cornball’’ or 
a “crow.” The word “crow” has 
fathered yet another term ; if a corny 
remark is passed, the only reply 
worth making might be “Caw.” 

Something good is still a “killer,” 
almost always used as ‘that’s a 
killer.” If a man plays exception- 
ally well, he’s “tough.” Another 
way of complimenting a horn player 
is to say simply “he blows, man”’ or 
“he’s gone.” 

As in other days when “‘all right’’ 
was changed to “‘all reet’’ and “all 
root,” today’s expression “‘fly right” 
is now in the process of making a 
change to “flee reet.” “Straighten up 
and fly right’”’ means to pull yourself 
together and do the right thing at 
once. Similarly, to “get straight” 
means to straighten yourself out. 

A new one is “cool, daddy” for 
O.K. “Cool” also means diplomatic 
or smooth. Rapidly becoming the 
two most popular expressions on 
swing alley are “bad deal” for any- 
thing bad and “good deal” for any- 


thing particularly pleasing. 
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Cab Calloway’s band has taken to 
the kick of putting the letters “Mc” 
in front of everything, so they may 
say, ‘Good deal, McPhiel’”’ and thus 
be triply sharp—once because of the 
expression, twice because of the 
rhyme, and thrice because of the 
“Mc” in front of the last word! An- 
other Calloway band expression is 
“good duzzard, McBuzzard,” mean- 
ing the same things and pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable, 
Calloway has incorporated this 
frenzy for ““Mc’’ into some of his 
original band vocals. 

“It ain’t nowhere,” meaning that 
it’s no good, is a pretty old one 
that’s still in use. But rhymed with 
other figures of speech, such as “just 
like the bear, it ain’t nowhere” or 
“he’s nowhere at all like the chair 
in the hall,” it becomes strictly corn- 
ball, the type of jive expression that 
is never used except by the unini- 
tiated. The real thing is short and 
simple. 

“Beat to my chops’ has been 
shortened to “beat,” meaning tired, 
physically or musically. ‘‘It was real 
beat’’ means that it was very bad. 
Anything very bad might also be 
called “frone’’ or “‘sad.”” Something 
good is a ‘‘gasser,” also used as “you 
gassed me,” meaning that you 
thrilled me. An exceptionally good 
musician is “frantic” or “mad.” 

The average cat says “Ow!” of 
‘““Mop!”’ if something sends him, or 
“Ow, my back,” which is a little 
more subtle but has the same mean- 
ing. “Stop that dancing up there” 
is a highbrow—and almost com- 
pletely untranslatable—way of say- 
ing the same thing. 
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If he goes into a club for a drink, 
he’s merely having a “taste.”” He 
pays for it with his “gold,” and 
when he is ready to leave he ‘‘cuts 
out.”” Overcome with emotion he'll 
“blow his top.” Once in a great 
while, if someone in the band plays 
particularly well, the other members 
of the band say “he broke it up” 
—that is, whatever happens from 
then on will be an anticlimax. A 
good way to tell just how well 
someone is playing is to watch the 
other boys in the band. If they start 
to smile or laugh out loud, that 
means that something good is hap- 
pening. 

In jive lingo, when a boy gives 
his girl the gate, he “puts her down” 
and if she gets angry at him, she 
“jumps salty."” This will no doubt 
“bring him down” (make him feel 
bad). ‘‘It ain’t like that’’ means it’s 
not the way you think it is or you’ve 
got the wrong idea on that score. 

A snooty person is called 
“hincty,” anything high-class is 
“dicty,” and if someone plays a 
wrong note or makes a faux pas, he 
has “cut a hog.” When discussing 
the latest hot record you might ask, 
“How about that mess?’ A “mess” 
is something very good. 

Needless to say, by the time the 
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“hip” glossary makes the rounds 
and hits the popular song-sheets, 
the movies, and lastly radio, it is 
completely out of date. Good come- 
dians, such as Jerry Lester and 
Jackie Miles, however, use only 
what is current when playing theater 
or night-club engagements. The 
“hipsters” who keep their ears open 
when “catching” a show by these 
artists can always pick up a new 
word or two. 

Those who work mostly in radio, 
such as Bob Hope and Johnny Mer- 
cer, know the jive lingo but can’t 
use it because the hip audience is too 
limited. But we've all heard Bob 
and Bing ad-lib a few quick ones 
when the script writer wasn’t look- 
ing. 

Musicians and show people de- 
veloped this special kind of wacky- 
talkie originally because they had to 
have some way to speak privately to 
one another when dozens of people 
were around. By using long, in- 
volved sentences, they would only 
defeat their purpose and call atten- 
tion to what they were saying. A 
quick word or phrase, having all 
kinds of meaning for the initiate 
but meaningless to the rest of the 
group, was the only answer to the 


SOME YEARS AGO when the Ku Klux Klan was flourishing, 
its leaders decided to organize a women’s auxiliary; they named it 


the Kamelia, after the pride of Southern gardens. 


And were their 


faces red when they were reminded that they had named it for a 
flower which was named for a Catholic Jesuit botanist. 


New York Catholic News 
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Like children, Negroes commonly in- 
spire affection and admiration, but they 
are not considered equal to whites any 
more than children are considered equal 
to adults. 
U. S. Army Order 
We hear a great deal of talk about 
racism, and condemnation of the idea of 
racism in America. It is said to be bad. 
It is said that when one is a racist he is 
a fascist. I say frankly that I am proud 
of the white race. I am proud that the 
purest form of white blood flows in my 
veins. I know that the white race is a 
superior race. It has ruled the world. 
It has given us civilization. It is re- 
sponsible for all the progress on earth. 
Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi 


Never in history has a different mi- 
nority race been as well treated as have 
the Negroes of the South. 

Fitzgerald Hall, 
President, N. C. & St. L. R. R. 

The most disgusting thing in Wash- 
ington life is to see nice sweet girls from 
North Dakota being forced to use the 
same stools and toilets used by the Ne- 
groes who come from the slums of 
Washington. 

Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Mississippi 

Negroes should make use of restrictive 
covenants to keep out white hoodlums. 

Oscar R. Boenicke, Chicago realtor 

The Negro race is a young race. Jt 
has just come to this country and yet it 
wants everything we have. Even if we 
give it to them, they wouldn’t know what 
to do with it. 

Sen. Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina 


If we burned a cross in a Negro’s 
back yard, that might be intimidation. 
Burning it on top of Stone mountain 
where the Klan was born and where we 
obtained permission of the owner, or in 
any section where we secured permission 
from authorities, is perfectly all right. 

Dr. Samuel Green, grand dragon 
of the Ku Klux Klan in Georgia. 
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' The hope of the Negro in the South 
is the white man in the South. 
John Temple Graves 
Southerners today have observed that 
a mingling of races usually brings out 
the worst features of both. Why is it a 
crime for them to try to protect their 
own children? If an attempt is made to 
compel Southern white people at “the 
point of guns” to give up their country 
to Negroes, what are they expected to 
do about it? If the question must be 
settled with guns how many white peo- 
ple of other states will fight with their 
own race? 
The Individualist, Danville, Va. 
We in the south by heritage and by 
tradition believe that segregation is con- 
ducive to the welfare of both the white 
and colored races. 
Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia 
Will Negro voting make a better Ne- 
gro out of the Negro or improve him 
in any way? People who have traveled 
and compared the contented Southern 
Negro with the pernicious, agitating 
type that dominates and disgraces the 
Negro race wherever Negro voting is 
permitted, are ready to testify that one 
of the best ways to ruin a Negro is to 
get him in politics and this applies to 
lots of white folks as well. 
Judge Horace C. Wilkinson 
I’m a better friend of the niggers than 
all the left-wing liberals. 
Rep. John E. Rankin of Mississippi 
If the white man does not carry his 
burden in the Pacific, another race will 
carry his coffin. 
Carl A. Berendsen, 
New Zealand Minister to the U.S. 
Colored players have never been dis- 
criminated against in the major leagues. 
They have simply never been able to get 
into minor leagues to get the proper 
training for major-league competition. 
Alva Bradley, 
Owner of the Cleveland Indians 
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{ Atlanta finds Negro upsurge 


brings new vision to colored community 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By George Sessions Perry 


TLANTA, capitol of the 
"Z biggest state east of the 

Mississippi, is a pushing, 

growing, young man’s 
town. Much of its vitality is Yan- 
kee vitality. When the Federals 
took the town in ’64, the Carpet- 
baggers were not far behind, and 
have been coming ever since. 

There are no Yankee Negroes or 
Yankee poor whites, but where the 
power lies, Atlanta is a good half 
Yankee, and that is why you will not 
find in Atlanta the integrated char- 
acter you might expect there. 

Her half million people are, by 
races, one third black, two thirds 
white, and all her land is red. 

The difficulties of Atlanta’s Ne- 
groes since the Civil War have been 
severe. In 1935-36 the average 
family income of the white popu- 
lation was around $1500. At the 
same time, a Negro family averaged 
$476. 

In 1940, the average adult white 
Atlantan had had ten years’ school- 


ing, the average Negro five and a 
half. The white kids were having 
a dollar per school day spent on 
their education, the Negroes thirty- 
four cents. And, as in the case of 
every city which has large slum areas 
packed with great numbers of un- 
derprivileged, these conditions were 
reflected in Atlanta’s health and 
crime. 

Atlanta’s Negro population has 
been prospering, along with the rest 
of the town, during the war. A 
good maid in Atlanta has been get- 
ting about fifteen dollars a week. 
And though thousands of Atlanta’s 
Negroes work as house servants and 
yard men, who do not come under 
the provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Act, that act yet remains the 
biggest and most helpful piece of 
legislation to the Southern Negroes 
since Mr. Lincoln set them free. 
The luckier ones, like the poor 
whites, live in decent and pleasant 
low-cost housing units with play- 
grounds and community centers. 
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Atlanta Negroes also have their 
small, high-society group, and their 
scholarly group that lives in the or- 
bit of Atlanta’s system of seven 
schools giving higher education to 
Negroes, which is said to be the 
best in the land. Decatur Street, 
where the fish fries aromatically, is 
Atlanta’s Beale Street. 

Nobody expects Atlanta’s Negro 
problem to be solved by any single 
magic stroke. In 1944, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce formed a 
committee composed of six whites 
and six Negroes to act as a guide 
in interracial relations. To date, its 
steps have been small ones, but all 
in what would seem to be a con- 
structive direction. 

As time passes, the educational 
level of Atlanta’s Negroes is slowly 
tising. Their death rate, while 
still twice as high as that of the 
whites, has dropped 40 per cent in 
the last twenty-five years. There is 
some snail’s-pace removal of the eco- 


DIGEST 


nomic barriers placed before them; 
a legislative floor has been put under 
their wages. 

Most Southern students of the 
problem, many of them Negroes 
and as realistic as Booker T. Wash- 
ington, believe that the ultimate 
salvation of the Negro rests with 
the Negro himself—his own boot- 
straps, plus what sympathy and help 
he can get from his white neighbor. 

He has, in spite of his unequal 
opportunity, already come a long 
way, and as the one-party system 
becomes more and more of a hard- 
ship on the South, it will eventually, 
some Southern leaders believe, dis- 
appear. 

The only real enemy the Negro 
has in the South is the poor white, 
with whom he competes in the labor 
market. And the poor white fre- 
quently has almost as little influ- 
ence as, and often less respect from 
the ruling whites than, the Negroes 
themselves. 


THE NOTED DANSEUSE Katherine Dunham delights in tell- 
ing the quaint story of a little boy and a little girl who lived next 


door to a nudist colony. 


The two kids found a knothole in the high board fence one day. 
The little girl took the first look. 
“What are they ? 2” the little boy asked, “Men or women?” 


“I don’t know,” the little girl replied. 


on. 


“They haven't any clothes 


William C. Lane 
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{ Bard of Bayous 
makes his poetry pay 


Poetry Hits The Highways 


By J. Andrew Gaulden 


NE OF the best ways to 
O starve to death or unostenta- 

tiously commit suicide is to 

write poetry for a living. The 
result being that nowadays the per- 
sons who write poems are taken for 
freaks, and even when they per- 
sist, their creations are seldom ex- 
changeable for bread and butter. 

Yet there is a poet in the deep 
South who has made money at this 
tricky trade for nearly thirty years, 
has been received well in a great 
portion of the United States, and 
has sold over 500,000 copies of his 
poems. 

He is Ephraim David Tyler, a 
squat, wizened, ever-smiling Louisi- 
ana Negro who can recite his works 
non-stop for three hours. And 
very often his thrilled listeners have 
forced him to do so. Once in 1940 
he performed in Wisconsin every 
night in the week for twelve weeks 
to jammed audiences who for the 
first time listened eagerly to a poet 
they’d never heard of in literary 
circles, and had never seen in print, 
yet one they enjoyed immensely and 
paid well. 

There are not many poets who 
can say they have built comfortable 
homes, educated their children, sat- 


J. ANDREW GAULDEN is principal 
of the Ingersoll Public School in Shreve- 
port, La., and has contributed articles to 
Redbook and Tomorrow. 


isfied an extravagant wife, and laid 
aside a good bank account, all from 
their poetry. But this black bard 
can. 

Part of the secret is that he takes 


his poetry directly to the people, in 


person. The Tyler method of 
making poetry pay consists of re- 
citing his works to gatherings and 
doing it so well everybody wants 
to own the pieces. Sometimes it’s 
one, sometimes a half dozen, then 
again everything he has written. 

Unlike most poets Tyler never 
writes a poem, sends it out to a 
publisher, and sits back to wait for 
it to be discovered and appreciated. 
Before the ink is dry, he recites it 
before an audience. So come a 
convention, a political rally, a state 
fair, or a regular church meeting 
and Tyler is there. 

Simplicity is the mainstay of his 
poetry, and it is the commonplace 
events of life which usually start 
him writing. But from the garden 
of his heart he has plucked many 
varied fruits: humor, irony, sar- 
casm, nonsense, and even philos- 
ophy, which once digested in your 
mind is as profound as the wisdom 
of a Grecian thinker. For example, 
“You'll Never Get to Heaven Till 
You’ve Had A Little Hell.” 


There must be a bit of trouble, there 
must be some strife, 
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There's nearly always something to 
take the joy from life. 

It’s just a little sorrow mingled with 
a little mirth, 

Life’s just a little heaven and a little 
hell on earth. 

Heaven's that home eternal, where 
the saints of God shall dwell 
But before you get to heaven, you 

must have a little hell. 


Ev'ry soul should have its glory, 
but no life is free from care. 
Ev’ry rosebud has its fragrance, but 

the thorn is ever there. 

Ev'ry day is bright with sunshine, 
till twilight brings the doom. 
Life is one continuous struggle, 

from the cradle to the tomb. 
There may be some bright hereafter, 

which this world cannot excel, 
But you'll never get to heaven, till 

you've had your share of hell! 


The little rustic poet looks much 
like the usual Baptist preacher as 
he stands by the roadside with a 
well-worn satchel under his arm, 
waiting to hail a passing bus to 
make his way to some large gather- 
ing. He is not one of those 100,- 
000 active writers bombarding edi- 
tors with manuscripts, for he is his 
own agent, publisher, and _ sales 
force. 

Tyler’s closest approach to overt 
advertising is his brother Robert, a 
Pullman porter who recites Eph- 
riam’s works as he makes beds and 
cleans smokers on speeding cross- 
country trains. It works. 


Thus even though Tyler has never 
gone to press nationally, he is quite 
well known in certain quarters all 
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over the country. Once he recited 
his poems in Los Angeles contin- 
uously for eight months, and one of 
his pieces, ““My Prayer,” was re- 
leased to all members of the Los 
Angeles Minister's Union as a good 
will message. It was finally set to 
music and sung by the choir of the 
First Baptist Church of Los Angeles, 

Unknown to the big publishers 
for the simple reason that he, like 
Samuel Johnson, believes ““No man 
but a blockhead ever wrote except 
for money,’ Tyler is nevertheless 
well known in high official circles. 
He has congratulatory and please- 
find-enclosed letters from such 
ple as the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the renowned philanthropist 
Julius Rosenwald, and the noted 
shipbuilder Andrew J. Higgins of 
New Orleans. 

Obviously poetry in the hands of 
one like Tyler can be made to per- 
form many strange functions. There 
are perhaps thousands of people 
who can say like comedian Falstaff 
of radio fame “I have written a 
poem,” but undoubtedly few who 
can say like Tyler, “I have written 
a poem which gives me free passage 
all over a southern bus system.” 

In giving his recitals in all the 
nooks and corners of the rural 
South, Tyler has naturally relied on 
the ubiquitous bus, especially since 
he so often has to drop off at some 
country junction and go trudging 
afoot down some sandy road to get 
to a singing convention far back 
in the woods. He has spent prob- 
ably a third of his life on busses, so 
he inevitably wrote ‘Take a Bus.” 
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What's the use to walk to town, 
When the price of rides is down. 
Take a bus! 

Let all travelers take a heed; 
Tri-State has just what you need— 
Safety and service and plenty speed. 
Take a bus! 


You can travel just anywhere 

And always get the greatest care 
Take a bus. 

When you put it to a test, 

Whether north, south, east or west 
Tri-State traveling is the best. 

Take a bus! 


Edgar A. Guest recently had one 
of his poems ‘Good Business” used 
in a whole page advertisement by 
General Motors, but for five years 
Tyler's poem about busses has hung 
in the waiting room of the Union 
Bus Terminal in Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, as a sort of permanent appeal 
to bus passengers. 

Tyler was born on a Louisiana 
farm forty-one years ago of a simple 
Negro couple such as you can find 
by opening any one of a million 
cabin doors anywhere in the agri- 
cultural South. His mother died 
when he was ten, and at twelve he 
had already started on his trekking 
poetic career, due, he says, to a 
“propelling urge.” And he has 
been riding and walking around 
ever since with his pieces in his 
head and under his arm. 

In between, before he got the 
knack of making poetry pay any- 
how, he worked on farms, in saw- 
mills, hotels, as a carpenter, painter, 
and restaurant cook. He must have 
found it hard to swap cooking for 


poetry for after twenty years he still 
gets abundant annual orders for his 
tasty fruit cakes. 

It is doubtful if Tyler knows or 
cares anything about the history 
and forms of verse, pentameters and 
tetrameters, or of the techniques of 
the masters of old. He writes to 
entertain and inspire, and his only 
standards are good listening effect 
and popular appeal. 

Being as human as a bunion, the 
poet Tyler has not been left un- 
moved by the struggles of his race. 
In the “Black Man’s Plea for Jus- 
tice’’ he makes an honest appeal few 
white Americans have heard with- 
out becoming actively concerned 
about the welfare of this country’s 
13,000,000 Negroes. 


I have helped to fell the forest, 1 
have cleared your farming land; 

And your great commercial build- 
ing, is the labor of my hand. 

I have helped to train your children, 
cooked your food and washed 
your clothes, 

I have fed your cows and horses, 
Swept your yards and scrubbed 
your floors, 

I have manufactured lumber, have 
laid your railroad steel, 

I have been a mighty power in your 
great financial wheel, 

I must ask a little favor, at this time 
if you allow; 

Ruling Powers of this nation, will 
you give me justice now? 


Packed audiences in thirty-five 
states have heard this number and 
Tyler perhaps rightfully considers 
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he has made some contribution to 
better race relations. 

Tyler has succeeded where other 
poets have failed because his cus- 
tomers always know what they're 
getting in adavnce. To the sweat 
and toil involved in creating a sensi- 
ble poem the bard of the bayous has 
added the intricate troubles involved 
in personally delivering his wares 
to the public. 

At the great Negro Exposition 
held in Chicago a few years ago, 
Tyler set up a little booth right 
along with several of America’s most 
widely known Negro poets, includ- 
ing Langston Hughes. Naturally 
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these published authors laughed at 
the little upstart who looked like 
a fugitive from a backwoods church, 
But not for long. 

Tyler stopped being dignified and 


started reciting his poetry, as he 


always does, to the clusters of peo- 
ple in the corridors of the massive 
building or wherever he found 
them. They heard it; they liked it, 
and they bought him out in a day, 
and he took enough orders to keep 
him busy with mail for weeks to 
come. To everyone it was a bar- 
gain, for it is not often one can 
hear his poetry and buy it, too. 


Men Maik Supermen 


ASKED WHY she thought white people were superior, a high- 
school girl replied, “‘Because we have had culture longer than other 
people.’ She had not been told of China’s approximate 4,000 yeats 
of continuous culture. 

Another pupil in the same group, asked why white children 
objected to association with Negroes, answered, ‘Because they have 
all been slaves.” She had not been taught about slavery in the 
history of white peoples nor about the white indentured servants 
in America whose early status was comparable to that of the 
African servants. These children had not been taught facts of 
history that were balanced and could be used in a fair evaluation 
of other peoples and achievements. 


E. Harold Mason, School & Society 
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MOST HUMILIATING 
im CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Walter White 


TYPICALLY bitter filibus- 
a ter against the anti-lynch- 

ing bill was requiring me 

to be in Washington week 
after week from early Monday to 
late Friday. 

I] was staying at a comfortable, 
modest priced hotel so centrally lo- 
cated as to be ideal for the fifteen to 
eighteen hours daily work which the 
job required. 

As the N.A.A.C.P. had not then 
opened its Washington Bureau it 
was essential that I have a place 
where I would be certain to receive 
messages and that particular hotel 
was efficient in that and other ways. 
A number of Senators, Congress- 
men and other government ofhcials 
lived there and I frequently picked 
up valuable information over the 
breakfast or dinner table. And, per- 
haps most enjoyable of all was the 
fact that the hostelry was air-con- 
ditioned, which in the jungle cli- 
mate which is Washington’s, is a 
joy beyond price. 

I usually checked out on Friday 
morning, checking my bag at the 
Union Station to avoid paying an 
extra day’s rent. On the Friday 
morning in question the clerk asked 
if he should make the usual reserva- 


~ WALTER WHITE is secretary of the 
NAACP, author of the recent book A 
Rising Wind. 


tion for Monday morning and we 
wished each other a pleasant week- 
end. That day Time with my picture 
on the cover and a much too en- 
comiastic story written by Georgia- 
born Robert Sherrod reached the 
newsstands. Mr. Sherrod had men- 
tioned that I usually stayed at that 
hotel. 

On Sunday I received a telegram 
informing me that because “‘book- 
ings have been unusually heavy we 
regret we cannot accommodate you 
on Monday.”” From what I learned 
subsequently the embarassment was 
on both sides. The hotel manage- 
ment knew both my work and race. 

Some weeks before a vicious story 
had been syndicated to southern 
newspapers by a writer (son of a 
former Republican Postmaster Gen- 
eral from Ohio) to the effect that 
“Walter White, radical anti-South- 
ern lobbyist, is living at an exclu- 
sive white hotel separated from the 
White House only by Lafayette 
Square.” The plain implication 
seemed to be that I had built a 
tunnel straight into the White 
House for use in telling President 
Roosevelt how to run the country. 

Marked copies of the story had 
been sent to the hotel manager and 
to me. The effect would have dis- 
appointed the would-be trouble 
maker as the manager and his staff 
went out of their way to be even 
nicer than they had been before. I 
was assured that I was one of the 
most highly regarded guests staying 
at the hotel. 

But when the Time story appeared 
praising the fight against lynching 
and making no effort to disguise 
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Sherrod’s and Time’s disgust with 
the fillibusters, the heat was on the 
hotel. 

South Carolinians seemed parti- 
cularly incensed by the story of the 
then Senator James F. Byrnes (now 
our Secretary of State and our presi- 
dent if anything should happen to 
President Truman before January, 
1948) shouting angrily on the Senate 
floor that ‘‘a nigar named White is 
running the United States Senate” 
and that “You Senators supporting 
this infamous bill would drop it like 
football players get up off the ball 
when the referee blows his whistle 
if White gave you the word.” 

I was never able to confirm all 
that happened but a newspaper 
friend of mine told me that the 
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Washington hotelmen’s association 
threatened to expel the hotel from 
membership unless I was ousted, be- 
cause “‘if one Negro is allowed to 
stay at a Washington hotel all the 
hotels will be swamped by 
Negroes.” 

I moved to a colored rooming 
house where there were no facilities 
to receive messages, get my meals, 
take care of time-consuming matters 
as laundry and clothes-pressing or 
obtain any of the services which 
freed me to concentrate on the job 
to be done. “White Supremacy” 
had been preserved once again, I 
ruefully reflected, when not long 
afterwards I was passing the hotel 
and saw Bilbo enter it to attend a 
luncheon. 


Berth Of A Baby 


THE MORTALITY of U. S. women giving birth to children 
was cut by more than one-third during the first three years of this 
decade, according to Metropolitan Life Insurance Company sta- 
tisticians. Only twenty white mothers per 10,000 live births died 
in 1943 and fifty-one mothers per 10,000. 

In the country as a whole maternal mortality was two and one 
half times as high among the colored as among the whites. The 
fact that 77 per cent of the whites and only 33 per cent of the 
colored were hospitalized would indicate that a hospital is a 
mighty fine place to be when enlarging the family. 


Margaret Fishback, Liberty 
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{ Tiny Rwanda boasts 
tallest men on earth 


G JANTS: 
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Condensed from Mechanix Illustrated Magazine 
By Commander Attilio Gatti 


try squeezed in between the 

Belgian Congo and British 

East Africa, the only coun- 
try where the true descendants of 
the Pharaohs of ancient Egypt sur- 
vive, a man is not considered a man 
unless he tops at least six feet six. 
The average height of a giant Wa- 
tussi is seven feet and some inches, 
while seven, eight, or even nine feet 
are not at all unusual. 

I know a youth who is called 
“Deo Gratia,” from the exclama- 
tion that some utterly bewildered 
Catholic missionaries let-out when 
they first saw him—and no won- 
der, for “Deo Gratia’ is all of 
eight-feet-nine inches tall — and 
thinks nothing of it. 

The Watussi women, however, 
for some reason that no one has as 
yet been able to explain, are of triv- 
ially normal stature, usually be- 
tween five feet six and five feet 
eight. Never have I seen one 
reaching six feet, but not for that 
are they less striking. Generally 
they are extremely comely and 


g N RWANDA, a tiny coun- 
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graceful, fastidiously dainty and ele- 
gant. 

The King of the Watussi, Mo- 
ami Rudahigua IV Mutare, 49th 
monarch of his dynasty, is an old 
friend of mine. Only 28 years old, 
he tops the eight foot mark himself, 
a height which involves a heavy ob- 
ligation, for it is the Watussi cus- 
tom that each young man should 
keep in such perfect trim that he 
will be able to jump at any time a 
hurdle as tall as himself. 

“But why?” I asked Rudahigua 
once, at the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance. “‘‘And—anyway—how 
could anyone jump that high? Not 
even the foremost American and 
European athletes have ever man- 
aged it!” 

“I know,” he answered in slow 
but perfect French, “but this is not 
Europe, nor America. Here we are 
a small race of about eighty thou- 
sand Watussi, ruling over and tak- 
ing care of an extremely prolific 
population of some three million 
Bahutu natives, the original inhab- 
itants of this country. If we do not 
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want to be submerged and to dis- 
appear, we must keep superhu- 
manly fit. 

“Furthermore,” he smiled down 
toward the low altitude of my poor 
five-feet-eleven inches, ‘‘we are so 
tall that we cannot afford to grow 
fat and flabby. We would become 
monstrosities. Obesity carries with 
it many ills. Soon we would be un- 
able to march from mountain to 
mountain, to exercise our state du- 
ties, to watch our herds ‘of cattle; 
and our ancient race, which has sur- 
vived the millenniums, would come 
to a disastrous end.” 

Just as, for them, the year has 
three equally long seasons—the cold 
one, the hot one, and the rainy one 
—so is a man’s day divided into 
three equal periods. From child- 
hood to old age, he devotes eight 
hours to sleep. Eight more he de- 
votes to learning and to family or 
state affairs. The remaining eight 
he spends in games, dances and 
competitions. The latter, the hours 
that he enjoys most, are dedicated 
to keeping his mind alert, his mus- 
cles supple, and his superb phy- 
sique in its best possible form. 

Nothing ever was so fascinating 
to me as to watch the giants at 
play. Nor so arduous, either, be- 
cause the Watussi value privacy too 
much to crowd up in villages or 
towns. Each prince, when he first 
marries, builds his own home on 
the top of the hill or of the moun- 
tain he is given to rule. Whenever 
his cattle swell enough, and his ex- 
perience grows sufficiently, he is 
given another hill to govern. Then, 
on the top of that hill, he builds 
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another house, and by the payment 
of some cows he acquire a new wife 
to install in the new home. 

In other words, the more the 
years, the more the cattle. The 
more the cattle, the more the hills, 
The more the hills, the more the 
wives—and the more the miles to 
walk each day to keep an eye on 
all of them—cows, hills and wives! 

Apparently this system works 
wonders for the health of the Wa- 
tussi prince. But it’s pretty exhaust. 
ing for you if you get it in your 
mind to follow him up and down 
all those vast valleys in order to 
observe and photograph the hours 
which he nonchalantly calls “of his 
leisure and pleasure.” 

Your giant host, then, goes at the 
idle pace of a hook-and-ladder an- 
swering a five-alarm fire call. 
Though he may be twice your age, 
he attacks the stiffest slopes like the 
most acrobatic of mountain goats. 
By the end, however, by sheer will- 
power and self discipline you man- 
age to get yourself, too, to one of 
the prince’s various homes. 

Perhaps some neighbors—mean- 
ing other Watussi who for the oc- 
casion have unconcernedly mara- 
thoned from mountaintops you can 
barely distinguish on the farthest 
horizon—have gathered to witness 
an exhibition of the prince’s choic- 
est cattle, 

In this case you are in for a rare 
treat, because the cows of the Wa- 
tussi are as remarkable as their own- 
ers. In fact, so much of the Watus- 
si life is built around these superb 
animals that a young Watussi_ gal- 
lant can find no better manner to 
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compliment his girl than to compare 
her to a cow. For him the femme 
fatale is the girl with the plumpest 
hindquarters, the longest, most tri- 
angular face; and her greatest 
charm is achieved by accentuating 
those bovine qualities with a most 
realistic head-dress made of a cou- 
ple of horns and a lot of colored 
beads. 

The cows themselves amply merit 
the admiration lavished upon them. 
First come the royal ones, which are 
called insanga, ‘the ones which 
were found,” because according to 
tradition, one of the first kings of 
the present dynasty discovered them. 
Then there are the sacred ‘nyambo, 
“the cows with long, long horns,” 
which is not an exaggeration be- 
cause their horns often measure 
twelve or more feet from point to 
point. Both kinds are not only ex- 
tremely beautiful, but also perfectly 
aware of their beauty. And they're 
apparently conscious of the orna- 
ments of silver, beads and braided 
grass which embellish their necks, 
heads, tails and horns. 

To preserve these breeds in all 
their perfection practically all the 
milk is left to the calves. The small 
remainder is reserved exclusively for 
the herdsmen, who belong to a 
tribe with special exemptions and 
privileges, and inherit, together 
with their envied position, a store of 
secrets which extend from veteri- 
nary practice to animal training. 

While cattle training is the Wa- 
tussi’s vocation, his avocation, as 
well as his greatest pleasure, lies in 
the field of sport and athletics in 
which he could excel almost any 


Western champion. 

What startling results the average 
youthful Watussi prince can attain 
through his daily training and 
steady, passionate desire for im- 
provement, my expedition compan- 
ions and I were able to see when 
Moami Rudahigua ordered a sort of 
Olympic games in our honor. 

“TI, for my Moami, am ready to 
die!” shouted every man and boy in 
the crowd, and every woman 
clapped her hands in wordless hom- 
age to her King. 

Then the Moami raised his hand, 
and every noise died in a sudden 
silence. Everybody stood motion- 
less and followed Rudahigua’s gaze. 
There, in a corner of the immense 
square, we saw slim figures take a 
few easy steps, effortlessly abandon 
the ground, and one after the other 
soar high up over a thin reed and 
descend in a graceful curve to the 
ground, 

“But,” I said in surprise, “they 
are actually jumping almost as high 
as themselves. You weren't fool- 
ing, then, the day you told me so?” 

“Oh, no,” said Rudahigua. “As 
a matter of fact, some of them jump 
even higher, for this is our greatest 
national sport. It is the one thing 
that even the few undisciplined 
young men take most serious and 
earnestly.” 

He asked us to go and stand un- 
der the reed, which had just been 
raised, Later I incredulously mea- 
sured it myself. It was exactly at 8 
feet 344 inches from the ground, 
and the bit of antheap from which 
the jumpers took off was 2, inches 
high. 
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Negroes Good 


By Wallace Lee 
Director, Negro Digest Poll 


OST AMERICANS, re- 
YY] estes of color, believe 
that Negroes proved good 
soldiers in World War II. 
In the Necro Dicest Poll for 
December, a sampling of the pop- 
ulation in cities across the nation 
indicated that the Negro soldier 
while not held in the highest esteem 
in some circles has won much ad- 
miration for his war record. 
Results in the poll among per- 
sons of both Negro and white race 
on the query, “Are Negroes Good 
Soldiers?” were: 
Yes No Undecided 
North 74% 11% 15% 
West 75% 8% 17% 
South 62% 28% 10% 
The question on Negro soldiers 
generally aroused heated opinions, 
especially among Southern whites 
and Negroes generally. However, 
the majority of whites in the North 
took pretty much for granted the 
good quality of the Negro in uni- 
form, felt that attacks on the Negro 
soldier were mostly Dixie-inspired. 
Many Northern whites expressed 
surprise that there should be any 
doubt about the colored soldier's 
ability, some even asked, “Well, 
didn’t they help win the war?” A 
few never knew that Negroes were 
segregated in separate units, hadn't 
heard of the records of Negro units, 
wondered what basis one could use 
to judge the Negro soldier's ability 
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as against the whites. Most North- 
ern whites, however, felt that Negro 
Gls were good fighters when given 
the chance, cited the example of 
crack Negroes in the ring such as 
Joe Louis. 

Southern whites on the other 
hand felt the Negro would not 
stand up under fire and should be 
relegated to separate labor battal- 
ions. Many spoke of the “bad rec- 
ord” of the 92nd Division or “that 
colored outfit in Italy.” Results 
among whites canvassed in the poll 
were: 

Yes No. Undecided 
North 69% 12% 19% 
West 73% 6% 21% 
South 30% 58% 12% 

Among Negroes racial pride in 
the deeds of Negroes on the field 
of battle burns strongly and many 
can recite many instances of cour- 
age and valor among their troops. 

The nation’s Negro population is 
virtually unanimous in condemning 
the Army’s policy of relegating Ne- 
gro troops to common, unskilled, 
back-breaking jobs. Many felt that 
this type of unglamorous work 
away from the front is in part re- 
sponsible for the doubts about the 
Negro’s capability as a soldier. The 
results among Negroes was: 

Yes No Undecided 
North 96% 1% 3% 
West 97% 1% 2% 
South 88% 8% 4% 
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HAT IS the history of the 
W) soldier in the 
American Army? What is 
the combat record of the 
92nd Division, the only Negro divi- 
sion that has seen service in Europe? 

That division—and I state it au- 
thoritatively—had the best equip- 
ment of any division in the 
American Army; it had the best 
training of any division in the 
American Army. For political rea- 
sons—and when I say “political 
reasons” I quote American generals 
—they were forced to commission 
some Negro officers for that divi- 
sion. In not one instance, could 
they place a Negro officer in a re- 
sponsible position. In not one in- 
stance could they place upon his 
shoulders the responsibility of com- 
bat, and that division could not be 
placed in an important position in 
the line. 

Had we depended upon it, the 
German Army would have gone 
south to the toe of the Italian boot 
and destroyed our armies in Europe. 
The Negro soldier was an utter and 
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By Senator James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi 


dismal failure in combat in Europe. 
When I make that statement, it is 
not from prejudice. I am not preju- 
diced against the Negro. 

In a number of instances these 
soldiers would desert their posts of 
duty, officers would desert their 
posts of duty without cause, and the 
whole division would, without cause, 
rhyme, or reason, quit fighting. The 
soldiers had no initiative, no sense 
of responsibility, very low intelli- 
gence, and were a failure. 

A Negro from the War Depart- 
ment went to Italy, and after com- 
ing back gave out a statement that 
the division had not been so ‘“‘hot,” 
that it had failed in combat, and 
he made the excuse that it was be- 
cause of discrimination in the 
United States and because of segre- 
gation here. According to his state- 
ment, that was why it failed. 

Everyone knows that the races 
will of themselves live separately. 
They live together in separate sec- 
tions of cities. Birds of a feather 
flock together. Members of the 


black race desire to live with those 
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of the black race. Members of the 
white race desire to live with those 
of the white race. Discrimination 
and segregation could not be the 
reason for the failure of the Negro 
soldier in combat. 

Let us consider the Japanese- 
Americans, They were moved from 
their homes by the necessities of 
this war. I have read accounts 
in the press of instances when they 
were insulted in various sections of 
the country. They tried to work in 
Illinois, they tried to work in New 
Jersey, but, oh, no, the people did 
not want them there. But take the 
record of their sons on the battle- 
fields of Italy. The Japanese-Amer- 
ican division distinguished itself in 
combat, and, further, saved a Negro 
regiment from annihilation. So 
there could not be anything to the 
argument that segregation was re- 
sponsible for the Negroes’ inability 
to fight, and for their tendency to 
run when the show-down came. 


Yes: 
ENATOR EASTLAND . of 
S Mississippi asserts that Amer- 
ican Negro soldiers in this 
war have disgraced their 
country in that they would neither 
work nor fight. He claims he has 
evidence to prove that the Negro 
92nd Division had been a dismal 
failure, that not a single Negro ofh- 
cer in it had proved competent to 
lead men in battle. Then he passes 
on to the familiar assertion of Ne- 
gro racial inferiority. 
Intelligent Southerners long have 
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In Europe Negro soldiers were 
used principally as service troops 
behind the lines.. They were lazy; 
they would not work. 

We have a color line in America, 
and it is in the North as well as 
in the South. Down in Dixie we 
are a little more open about it than 
people are in other sections of the 
country, but high racial pride, one 
of the finest attributes of mankind, 
is in the breast of the white man 
everywhere, no matter whether he 
comes from the North or from the 
South. 

In Europe the Negro has crossed 
the color line. He has gone with 
white girls of the very lowest cali- 
ber, and I know how the northern 
white boy feels about that. Thank 
God, the white soldier from Penn- 
sylvania, the white soldier from 
New York, feels about the ra- 
cial question today just as does the 
veteran from Mississippi or Georgia 
or South Carolina or Tennessee. 


Condensed from New Republic 
By Lt. Col. John H. Sherman 


learned to discount all fact-asser- 
tions based on race hatred and to 
ignore their resultant conclusions. 
The twin objectives of giving the 
Southern whites more genuinely lib- 
eral education and the Southern 
Negroes more self-confidence and 
pride of race (the two greatest needs 
today) are best approached with a 
minimum of agitation and contro- 
versy. 

Eastland’s speech in Congress 
was made on the fourth day follow- 
ing General Patton’s official com- 
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mendation of the 3603rd Engineer 
Dump Truck Company (Negro) for 
outstanding performance in clear- 
ing and grading approaches to the 
Rhine River bridge. This was work- 
ing under fire without opportunity 
to use cover or to shoot back—the 
hardest situation of all for even the 
most experienced soldier. The 
3603rd left the United States in 
late February, 1945, and won com- 
mendation less than 60 days later. 
A few days after Eastland’s speech, 
Lieutenant Vernon J. Baker, a rifle 
platoon leader in the 92nd Division, 
was awarded the DSC—the third 
Negro to receive this honor in that 
theatre. 

General Clark cited the Negro 
450th Anti-Aircraft Battalion for 
outstanding performance in the land- 
ing at Naples. Negro Combat En- 
gineers, Anti-Aircraft, Engineer 
Service, Coast Artillery, Quarter- 
master, Air Service and Infantry 
troops have received unit citations 
and commendations in both Euro- 
pean and Pacific theatres of oper- 
ation. Emphatically the generals 
have not agreed with the Senator. 

Eastman’s charges against the 
92nd Division are particularly des- 
picable because he adroitly uses a 
partial truth to buttress assertions 
which fall when the whole truth is 
known, The 92nd has a spotty rec- 
ord, as have several white divisions. 
Reliable reports indicate that a 
strong German counter-attack pum- 
meled it in one North Italian en- 
gagement, but it did not break 
nearly so badly as white divisions 
did under similar conditions at the 
Kasserine Pass and again in the 


neighborhood of Bastogne. 

It was remarkable that would-be 
critics of the Negro soldier regularly 
ignore our other Negro division, the 
93rd, which had done extraordi- 
narily fine fighting in the Pacific 
islands, and whose record in World 
War I is described in an official 
Army publication as “one of the 
noblest of American arms,’’ where 
each of its regiments was decorated 
as a whole or in part with Croix de 
Guerre with palm, as well as with 
hundreds of individual citations. 

The Regular Army long has rec- 
ognized that the 9th and 10th Cav- 
alry and the 24th and 25th Infantry 
are crack outfits, not excelled by any 
of our Regulars. All four regi- 
ments rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in the Spanish American War 
and World War I. All have been 
used at key spots through this war. 

In either a fighting or a working 
situation the reactions of Negroes 
are about the same as those of white 
people of similar economic status 
and social opportunity. That is: If 
there is a fight in sight, curiosity and 
excitement will draw them in with 
too little regard for danger; but if 


‘work is to be done, away from the 


excitement of conflict, they will 
work well or poorly according to 
how they have recently been treated 
and how much loyalty and confi- 
dence they repose in their leaders. 
To be fair, however, we must com- 
pare the Negro troops with a def- 
nite class of white troops. 

About six-sevenths of the Negro 
troops come from areas in which 
equal educational opportunities, 
equal pay for equal work and oppor- 
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tunity to work at skilled trades are 
denied them. So far as it can be 
accomplished, pride and self-respect 
also are denied them by political 
discrimination, social ostracism and 
the common use of epithets which 
pound into most of them a hopeless 
feeling of inferiority. 

More than half of them come 
from rural districts of the South 
where the land is poor, schools few 
and far between, wages low and ap- 
preciation of education small. While 
a large proportion have good basic 
intelligence, they are drastically han- 
dicapped by the lack of even ele- 
mentary schooling. They were taken 
from school as soon as they were 
old enough to pick berries, chop 
cotton, weed onions, hoe corn, pick 
cotton or slash tobacco; this because 
their families were so poor that their 
earnings were needed. Similar con- 
ditions had precluded education for 
their parents before them. 

About three-fourths of the urban 
40 percent come from families strug- 
gling in the poorest segment of the 
industrial population, still relatively 
new to their environment, impov- 
erished, baffled and to some degree 
intimidated. 

So the vast majority of our col- 
ored inductees are men who have 
grown up ignorant, superstitious, 
unused to consecutive thinking, un- 
acquainted with the world, fright- 
ened and homesick when away from 
their childhood settings, shiftless, 
unreliable, evasive—and sullen un- 
der criticism or correction because 
they have been given no incentive 
to improve. 

Now these traits, usually noted 
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in underprivileged Negroes, are 
precisely the traits which are marked 
among very poor people everywhere. 
We find the same characteristics 
among the “poor whites” of the 
mountain pockets in the Alleghe- 
nies, among the white sharecroppers 
of the Deep South, among the 
Okies, and among the very poor in 
our city slums. 

We in the Army have not found 
that which can properly be ascribed 
to the Negro race as racial traits. 
The handicaps of our Negro troops 
are handicaps from successive gener- 
ations of poverty, not of race. When 
we have recognized this, have ceased 
to think of them as Negroes and 
have learned to regard them as poor 
people in need of opportunity, we 
have taken the first and longest step 
toward making them good soldiers 
and good citizens. 

It must be admitted that, thus far, 
the Negro’s life in America has 
given him very little to fight for. 
When one asked me, “How come 
white folks is fightin’ Hitler for 
treatin’ the Jews jes’ lak they treats 
us?’ I could find no adequate an- 
swer in any Army regulation or 
textbook. They must have an answer 
—and it can be provided by the 
Army. 

This can be done, but many 
officers—both white and colored— 
refuse to do it. Any officer who 
lives their life with them, eating in 
the same mess, sleeping in the area, 
attending their chapel, visiting their 
dayrooms, buying in their exchanges 
and showing interest in their sports 
and social activities, soon finds that 
these men are passionately eager for 
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pride, self-respect and friends to 
whom they can give trust and loy- 
alty. Those are the things Negroes 
will work for, eagerly fight for, 
gladly die for. I know. I have seen 
them do all three. 

Negro recruits to whom the Army 
has been presented mainly by the 
reading of the Articles of War and 
Army Regulations, with ill ex- 
plained enforcement of the disci- 
plines therein prescribed, have 
yielded reluctant response. But 
present the United States Army to 
them as a great fraternity in which 
men of all races, creeds and colors 
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come together as equal brothers in 
the uniform, its distinctions of rank 
based honestly upon training and 
accomplishment—and they respond 
with eagerness. By their response 
they have put upon us the duty to 
make that Army ideal permanent. 
From every continent and sea are 
returning the thousands of Southern 
white officers who have developed 
a solid respect for their Negro 
troops and are determined that 
henceforth these must receive in our 
country the rights, privileges and 
opportunities which they have 
helped to preserve for the rest of us. 


Date With P. osterity 


FROM ALL obvious signs, a tedious speaker was being bettered 
by Abolitionist Thaddeus Stevens in a major debate, and the fellow 
didn’t seem to like his subordination at all. 

Suddenly, in desperation, the losing speaker shouted: 

“You, sir, speak only for today; I speak for posterity!” 

“Yes,” Stevens cracked wryly, “and you seem damned resolved 
to talk until the arrival of your audience.” 


William C. Lane 


AWARE at long last of the suffering of his fellow members of 
the Senate, a particularly dull, filibustering speaker exclaimed: 
“Gentlemen, when I reach this point in a discussion, I ask my- 


self some questions.”’ 


“If you do,” interrupted a bored Senator dryly, “ you must get 


some damn stupid answers!” 


William C. Lane 
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IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ Not all whites prejudiced against 
all Negroes, Dixie educator declares 


By Guy B. Johnson 


F I WERE a Negro, I would 
Qhrorasy view life quite differ- 

ently from the way I view it 

as a white man. I know that 
the Negro’s struggle for survival 
and security is complicated by race 
prejudice, and I know that the Ne- 
gro has experiences which I will 
never have. 

I hesitate to say, then, that if I 
were a Negro, I would do this or 
[ wouldn’t do that. However, as a 
student of human relations I can 
observe certain trends and, I hope, 
offer some constructive comments. 
In doing so, I am well aware that 
advice is easier to give than to take. 

First of all, if I were a Negro, I 
would certainly strive in every fair 
and peaceful way to promote the 
cause of democracy and human 
brotherhood. In all this I would 
try to be guided by the Golden Rule. 

I would resist the temptation to 
“get even’’ with white people for 
the injustices and discriminations 
which they practice. If I yield to 
that temptation, my moral position 
is as weak as theirs. 

I would try hard to remember 


GUY B. JOHNSON is executive di- 
rector of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil and a professor at the University of 
North Carolina. 
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that white people are individuals 
and never let myself get into the 
habit of lumping them together in 
a stereotyped way or of imagining 
that a// whites are prejudiced against 
all Negroes. 

I would avoid attributing all of 
the problems of my group to diss 
crimination and segregation. The re- 
moval of these barriers will make 
life fairer and pleasanter, but it will 
not work miracles in the hearts of 
men or eliminate conflicts between 
the races. 

I would not advertise the prob- 
lems and handicaps of my group so 
much. Sometimes after I have read 
certain Negro newspapers or heard 
certain Negroes speak I am dis- 
turbed by the thought that griev- 
ances and problems can be empha- 
sized to the point that they damage 
morale instead of helping it. One is 
tempted to say despairingly, “If 
things are this bad they must be 
hopeless, so I'll stop struggling and 
just drift along.” 

Finally, I would try to keep my 
sense of humor. It has helped to 
pull the race through trials and 
tribulations, and it would be un- 
fortunate indeed if that sense of 
humor is ever overshadowed by bit- 
terness or despair. 
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{| Sculptress Selma Burke is rare phenomenon 


of artist who makes money 


She Made Art Pay 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Barbara Klaw 


that Americans are awed by 

art. Why, she asks, should 

a painting be an awesome 
thing, to be hung without relation 
to life in the chilling silence of a 
museum? How can a country 
woman who can create the beauty of 
a patchwork quilt believe that she 
knows nothing about art? 

To the Negro sculptress herself, 
art is as realistic as breathing. It 
came to her as naturally as growth, 
and it is not surprising to her that 
a Negro child born to a poor family 
in the South should grow up to 
sculpt a plaque of the President of 
the United States. 

“I have been lucky,” she says sim- 
ply. “People have always appeared 
to help me at the right moments, but 
I believe that whoever you are, if 
you really have something to dis- 
play, it will be recognized.” 

Selma Burke, now 38, is that rare 
phenomenon—a_ successful artist. 
Her first one-man show of sculpture 
was put on exhibition at the Mod- 
ernage Art Gallery. She has more 
commissions than she can handle, 
and is making money in a tradi- 
tionally unlucrative field. 

In 1944 she won a competition 
to design a plaque of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt which hangs in 


Gs DISTRESSES Selma Burke 


the Hall of Records in Washington. 
She was working in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard as a truck driver at the 
time, she reports proudly because “‘I 
felt that during the war artists 
should get out of their studios.” 

The President gave her two sit- 
tings, and a third was scheduled 
when he died. The plaque, how- 
ever, was completed and included in 
her exhibition. 

Miss Burke, whose hands make 
graceful gestures as she talks, speaks 
with reverence as she describes her 
meetings with Roosevelt. 

“I was so imbued with the great- 
ness of the man that my first seven 
studies of him were so idealized 
they were not good.” Miss Burke's 
portrayal of the late President is 
vigorous. She has been criticized 
for making him look too young. 

She explains this simply, speaking 
in a soft voice: 

“Five hundred years from now 
America and all the world will want 
to look on our President, not as he 
was for the few months before he 
died, but as we saw him for most of 
the time he was with us—strong, so 
full of life, and with that wonderful 
look of going forward.” 

Selma Burke was born in Moores- 
ville, N. C., in 1906 of a family of 
Methodist ministers. Her first 
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tempts at sculpture came early and 
naturally. One of the chores as- 
signed to the eight children in the 
family every Saturday was white- 
washing the fireplaces with a wash 
made of local clay. Selma early dis- 
covered that this clay could be 
molded into shapes that delighted 
her. 

Her father, a wise, highly edu- 
cated minister who had the courage 
to believe in his daughter's talent, 
died when she was 12. 

When Selma was 14, and far too 
advanced for any education Moores- 
ville had to offer a Negro, William 
Arial, a white man who was super- 
intendent of schools, took the girl 
into his own home for tutoring. 
Arial, constantly battling the town 
over his befriending of a Negro 
child, became the first of Selma’s 
patrons. 

“I was given every opportunity 
to study,” she recalls. Any book 
she wanted was obtained for her 
from the library—an institution re- 
stricted to whites. 

Years later she paid back this 
debt of books. Returning home to 
do a bust of the town doctor, she 
presented it to the library, asking in 
return that Negro children be al- 
lowed to use the institution freely. 
Her request was granted. 

She had to go to Winston-Salem 
to attend high school because the 
South had no Negro high schools. at 
that time. Later, at the request of 
her mother, “‘who thought sculpture 
would leave me_ starving,” she 
learned a profession—nursing. She 
graduated at the top of her class 
from nursing school, only to quit 
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practicing after a few months, 

Selma, determined to study art, 
came to New York in 1935, selling 
her father’s library to get money to 
live. She has never overcome a 
sense of guilt in disposing of his 
books for mere money, she admits, 
Now her own extensive and varied 
book collection gives her an obscure 
sense of rectifying the crime. 

First working as a model to earn 
money for food, Selma finally won 
a scholarship to Columbia. There 
she won a $1,500 Julius Rosenwald 
awatd for a paper on American 
sculpting materials. 

Since then the artist's rise has 
been steady, including trips to Eu- 
rope, prize after prize, and gradual 
public acclamation. 

Selma Burke, now a _ mature 
woman and rising artist, lives by 
herself in her studio at 88 E. 10th 
St. She lives energetically and with 
gaiety, rising at 6 a.m. to work 
“when my mind is rested.” 

Her battle for education in the 
South, her struggle to eat in New 
York while she studied are all de- 
scribed in serene terms now. Only 
one aspect of her life remains for 
her a tragedy. 

In 1928 she married Durant 
Woodward, an undertaker, who had 
been her playmate all through child- 
hood. Eleven months later he died 
of blood poisoning. She has never 
remarried and his gold wedding 
band is the only ring she wears. 

“One day I hope to marry again,” 
she says softly. ‘‘But I have always 
judged men by my husband, and I 
have never met one who measures 


up. 
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{ White actors now face tough 


Negro competition on Broadway 


Condensed from Esquire 


By George Jean Nathan 


NE of the alarming aspects 

QO of our contemporary theatre 

is its race prejudice and ra- 

cial discrimination. To ob- 

serve the theatre of a democratic 

nation, whose chief tenet has always 

been that all men are born free and 

equal, discriminating against whites 

in favor of Negroes is a matter for 
some concern. 

The discrimination is increasingly 
unmistakable. It is also in a way 
understandable. But the prospect 
remains, if things continue at the 
present pace, that the day may come 
when one will have to go down to 
the Barter Theatre in Virginia to 
see a white actor on a stage. 

The situation, to repeat, is never- 
theless intelligible. The Negroes 
have proved themselves and have 
fully earned their estate. And the 
first peculiarly to agree are the very 
whites who are in danger of being 
ultimately ousted by them. It was 
these whites, for example, who on a 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN is con- 
sidered the dean of Broadway theatrical 
critcis, is author of several books on the 
theater. 


committee composed of actors, pro- 
ducers and critics of their own race 
at the end of last season awarded 
the Derwent prize for the best per- 
formance of a supporting player not 
to a white actor; but to the Negro, 
Frederick O’Neal. It was ten out of 
sixteen of these whites among the 
reviewers who again subsequently 
singled out from white actors for 
highest respect in that same cate- 
gory that same Negro actor, ‘and 
who further endorsed Alice Chil- 
dress, a Negro actress, above such 
white actresses as Catherine Proctor, 
Doro Merande and Catherine Wil- 
lard; and Hilda Simms, the Negro 
actress, above such whites as Carol 
Stone, Mary Welch and others. 
Paul Robeson in Othello drew 
crowds to theatres both in New 
York and all over the country for 
more than a solid year, and Canada 
Lee in The Tempest helped to es- 
tablish a New York record run for 
that play. The applause that greeted 
Bill Robinson in Memphis Bound 
was immensely louder than that 
which greeted either Victor Moore 
or William Gaxton in Hollywood 
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Pinafore. And were the connois- 
seurs talking at the time of any of 
the pretty white girls in the shows 
around town? Not noticeably. Their 
enthusiasm in a pictorial direction 
was reserved for Sheila Guys, who 
appeared along with Robinson in 
the aforementioned Memphis 
Bound, and who is the comeliest 
colored girl seen hereabout since 
Wini Johnson floored the same con- 
noisseurs a couple of years ago in 
South Pacific. 

Lena Horne, another beauty, was 
prayerfully but vainly sought by half 
a dozen producers last season. Os- 
cat Polk, whenever he appeared on 
the stage, has received notices, even 
in the minor roles he played, often 
far superior to those of the white 
actors in the same companies. The 
American Negro Theatre, situated 
up Harlem way, has proved to be 
the. most interesting of all the ex- 
perimental groups and the whites 
have had a hard time trying to at- 
tract equal notice to their own sim- 
ilar enterprises. 

Porgy and Bess and Carmen Jones 
have been hailed with an enthusi- 
asm denied the great majority of 
white shows; Ethel Waters in Mam- 
ba's Daughters was originally a 
sensation, and continues still to 
fetch in audiences on the Subway 
circuit; Ammons, Johnson and Cat- 
lett, the boogie-woogie pianists and 
luxe drummer, brought down the 
house at Billy Rose’s Concert Varie- 
ties, as did Katherine Dunham and 
her colored dancing troupe, where- 
as Eddie Mayehoff, Zero Mostel, 
Imogene Coca and suchlike whites 
left it cold. 
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Dance teams like the Berry Broth. 
ers and singing teams like the Char. 
ioteers and the Inkspots occupy our 
stages, and to handclapping that can 
be heard down the block. Colored 
musicians purvey their swing and 
jazz to audiences who avidly eat 
them up. Anna Lucasta was one of 
last season’s biggest successes. Fats 
Wallet’s music and the colored Jeni 
Le Gon put over Early to Bed the 
season before. The only characters 
in plays like Decision, Men to the 
Sea and No Way Out which Cauca- 
sian audiences have found to be in 
the least sympathetic have been the 
Negroes in them. 

One of the most moving scenes 
in Sidney Kingsley’s prize-winning 
The Patriots was that in which 
Thomas Jefferson’s Negro servant 
figured. Another was that in Out- 
rageous Fortune involving the white 
heroine's colored maid. 

The outstanding item in Bloomer 
Girl, and by common consent the 
most successful, is the Negro singer 
Richard Huey. Avon Long, what- 
ever show he appears in, seems to 
stimulate an audience no end. Ada 
Brown, Anne Brown, Etta Moten, 
Edith Wilson and various other 
such colored warblers regularly 
prove to be hits. The Delta Rhythm 
Boys are wows; plays about Ne- 
groes, like the Negro Richard 
Wright’s Native Son, draw heavy 
trade; and the customers can’t get 
enough of Josh White. 

White plays dealing sympatheti- 
cally with the Negro like, for exam- 
ple, Harriet, are warmly embraced 
by audiences and score long runs. 
“The Act—the Fugitive Slave Act 
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—makes fugitives of American de- 
cency and honor! Think what it 
means, Harriet! Think what it does 
to the tights of the human being; 
not just to the slave, but to you, and 
me, and the man down the street! 
If I permit a freezing Negro to 
sleep in my barn—if I so much as 
give him a crust of bread, I am a 
criminal!’ And the house cheers 
its head off. 

Where it will all end is not easy 
to foretell. Ethel Barrymore, if she 
wishes to retain favor, will prob- 
ably have to go back and revive her- 
self in her old colored role in Scar- 
let Sister Mary. Lenore Ulric, after 
a stretch of failures, may again have 
to try to find herself in the chips 
by digging up her old Negro role 
in Lulu Belle. Walter Hampden, 
to preserve himself, may have to 
black up and team with Dooley Wil- 
son, who always has good jobs and 
who goes over big. If they revive 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, Little Eva may 
perhaps more acceptably be played 
by Butterfly McQueen, who got such 
notices when she last appeared on 
the New York stage as have more 
usually been bestowed upon Lillian 
Russell and General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

The wave of the future seems 
already to have splashed up on the 
theatre’s shore. Colored actresses 
like Carlotta Franzell, Muriel Smith, 
Elton Warren, Inez Matthews, Mu- 
riel Rahn and many such others 
adorn the musical stage, as do all 
kinds of colored actors like Todd 
Duncan, Luther Saxon, Napoleon 
Reed, Glenn Bryant and Melvin 
Howard. The dramatic stage, which 


last season alone exhibited all of 
twenty-nine plays and shows con- 
taining colored players, is embel- 
lished by Negroes like Georgia 
Burke, George Randel, Alvin Chil- 
dress, John Tate, Earle Hyman, 
Viola Dean, Ruby Elzy, Georgette 
Harvey, Hilda Offley, Beulah E. Ed- 
monds, George and Harry Ingram, 
Columbus Jackson and countless 
others. Colored playwrights like 
Abram Hill, Countee Cullen, Lang- 
ston Hughes, et al., flavor the 
boards. Even the children’s the- 
atre finds itself most publicly ac- 
ceptable when something like 
Horseplay is purveyed by an all- 
Negro cast. 

The notion that this is all per- 
haps just a passing phenomenon 
and that it will not be long before 
things go back to normal doesn’t 
hold gin. The portents have long 
been in the air, and the situation 
has long cast its shadows before. 
The success of the several Black- 
birds shows, the great popularity 
of such comedians as the late Bert 
Williams and such singers as the 
late Florence Mills, the extended 
runs of Negro musical comedies 
like Cabin in the Sky, the warm 
welcome of actresses like Rose Mc- 
Clendon and actors like Richard B. 
Harrison, the Pulitzer prizes 
awarded to plays about Negroes like 
In Abraham's Bosom and The 
Green Pastures, which latter is to 
be revived this season, and the in- 
terest developed in Negro subjects 
by white playwrights like Eugene 
O'Neill, Paul Green, John Wexley, 
Jim Tully, DuBose and Dorothy 
Heyward, Edward Sheldon, Lau- 
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rence Stallings and William J. 
Rapp, among others, have amply 
hinted at what was coming. 

And hinting even more signifi- 
cantly was the fact that numerous 
white comedians like Al Jolson, 
Eddie Cantor and Frank Tinney 
actually had to black up in order to 
gain the favor of their audiences. 

The current stage in this general 
respect is simply a reflection of the 
tremendous popularity of Negroes 
in other quarters. The crowds that 
swarm into the concert halls to hear 
Marian Anderson and Roland 
Hayes, the radio audiences that cry 
for the humor of Rochester, the 
widespread reader interest in novels 
about the Negro like Strange Fruit 
and in Negro-written philosophical 
treatises like W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois’ Color and Democracy, the 
night club enthusiasm for enter- 
tainers like Hazel Scott and for 
bands like Cab Calloway’s, the ap- 
plause for blues singers like Billie 
Holiday, the ring box-office lure of 
all sorts of colored prizefighters, the 
critical acclaim for biographies like 
that of George Washington Carver 
—such things make it even easier to 
comprehend what has happened in 
the theatre. 
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And yet easier still is: the situa- 
tion to be understood when we read 
the opinion of a Philadelphia mu- 
sic critic, duly recorded in the pub- 
lic prints, that “Caruso, Melba and 
Tetrazzini on a single bill could 
never have attracted so great a 
throng as jammed the Academy of 
Music last night for Dizzy Gilles- 
pie’s concert.” 

In the theatre today the colored 
Hall Johnson choir gets all the ap- 
plause that various white groups of 
singers fail to; some colored chorus 
girl like Joyce Beasley, for example, 
attracts all the admiring attention 
that a whole line of white cuties 
doesn’t; the sight of a small colored 
child on a stage induces all the au- 
dience raptures that once were the 
portion of the white little Faunt- 
leroys and Edithas ; and Cosy Cole’s 
drums have taken over the thrills 
that once were the property of Eu- 
gene O'Neill's Emperor Jones. 

And out of the theatre the whites 
are dancing the Negro’s dances, 
playing his numbers game, shooting 
his favorite craps, eating his mam- 
my’s fried chicken dinners, and ly- 
ing in the sun hopefully trying to 
look like him. 

Maybe it’s all for the best. 


P. Prccadills 


THE KINDERGARTEN teacher bowed politely to a Negro man 
on the streetcar and then realized he was a total stranger. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she stammered, “I mistook you for the 
father of one of my children.” 


William C. Lane 
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An Article A Day To Keep Race Hate Away 


OR THE FIRST TIME in a decade, men and women the world 

over will go to church this Christmas with “peace on earth, 
good will to men” a reality. For to all corners of the earth peace 
has finally come after the most terrible war in all history. The com- 
ing Yuletide is bound to be the most jovous the earth has seen in 
many years. 

But as the jubilant people of America offer their thanks for a 
hard-earned victory, they cannot but ask: ‘Can we keep the peace?” 
Can the anti-Christian hate and greed of men be conquered not only’ 
between nations but between men of different races, creeds and col- 
ors? Can the seeds of future wars be rooted out and peace be made 
final? 

In many ways America holds the key to that question. And here 
in this great land, the Negro problem is the test tube in which our 
hopes and prayers will be answered. For if we cannot keep peace 
at home, we certainly will not be able to keep it abroad. Race war 
at home can but be a prelude of world conflict. 

a Understanding and education—these are our two most potent 
ae weapons in the homefront war against hate. For that war NEGRO 
4 DicEstT offers a virtual arsenal of ammunition. It bespeaks the “good 
will” spirit of Christmas 365 days a year with an article a day to 
keep race hate away. Here is an ideal Christmas gift that keeps the 
Yuletide theme alive all year with its message of interracial good 
will. 

In a gift package will come the regular entertaining features of 
Necro Dicest—jokes, quizes, round tables and condensations of 
best sellers. Here is a year-round gift that will be appreciated by all 
and make your Christmas shopping convenient and speedy. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING AT EASE BY MAIL 
We will wrap the first gift copy in a neat package, deliver it and send a 
Christmas card inscribed with your name announcing your gift. 
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Reduced Rates For Gifts 


For the FIRST one-year subscription (your own re- 
newal, your new subscription, or a single gift) 
only $2.75 
For each ADDITIONAL one-year subscription 
only $2.50 


First two-year subscription..........$5.00 
Each additional year... 2:50 


No charge for postage to any part of the world. 

The regular price of the Necro Dicest is $3.00 a 
year. Thus you save 25 cents on the first subscription 
and 50 cents on each ADDITIONAL subscription over the 
first. The reduced rates above are available only during 
the Christmas season—from now until January 15. 

If you are not already a subscriber, you can save money by including your own subscription 
now with your Christmas Gift Orders. If you are a subscriber, and include your own 
renewal with Gift Orders, your new subscription will automatically begin as the old one ends. 
But the reduced Christmas rates apply whether or not your own subscription is included with 


Gift Orders. 
Christmas Gift Order Form 


Negro Digest, 5619 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ENTER THE FOLLOWING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS FROM 

CITY STATE 2 Yrs. 0 
NAME 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS FROM 

CITY STATE 2 Yrs.) 
NAME OF PERSON 
SENDING ORDER 
Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy OEnter O Renew 
ADDRESS my own subscription 


Enclosed is $ 2 Yrs.) 


ADDITIONAL SPACE FOR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS ON NEXT PAGE 
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years subscription 
presented you by 


An Attractive Christmas Card 
With Each Subscription 


An attractive Christmas greet. 
ing card will be sent along with 
the first gift issue. The card in- 
scribed with the sender's name will 
come inside the gayly wrapped 
package that will look handsome 
beneath the Christmas tree. 


The magazine will be timed to arrive 
just before the holidays 


Enter Additional Gift Subscriptions Below 


NAME 

Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carpshould read: 

ADDRESS. FROM. 

NAME 

Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt Carp should read: 
ADDRESS FROM 
1¥r.0 
CITY STATE 2 Yrs. 
NAME | 

Please PRINT name and address to insure accuracy My Girt CarDshould read: 
ADDRESS FROM 
1 

CITY STATE 2 
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{ Millions fight for it 
so it must taste good 


Crazy This Democracy 


By Zora Neale Hurston 


form of government is a won- 

derful thing. It has freedom, 

equality, justice, in short, ev- 
erything! Since 1937 nobody has 
talked about anything else. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
sort of re-decorated it, and called 
these United States the boastful 
name of “The Arsenal of Democ- 
racy. 
The radio, the newspapers, and 
the columnists inside the newspa- 
pers, have said how lovely it was. 

All this talk and praise-giving has 
got me in the notion to try some of 
the stuff. All I want to do is to 
get hold of a sample of the thing, 
and I declare, I sure will try it. I 
don’t know for myself, but I have 
been told that it is really wonderful. 

Like the late Will Rogers, all I 
know is what I see by the papers. 
It seems like now, I do not know 
geography as well as I ought to, or 
I would not get the wrong idea 
about so many things. I heard so 
much about “global’’ ‘“‘world-free- 
dom’ and things like that, that I 
must have gotten mixed up about 
oceans. 

I thought that when they said At- 
ZORA NEALE HURSTON is the 
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latest an autobiography Dust Tracks On 
The Road. She has held Rosenwald and 
Guggenheim fellowships, won the Annis- 


field award in literature and is a contrib- 
uting editor of Necro DicEst. 
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lantic Charter, that meant me and 
everybody in Africa and Asia and 
everywhere. But it seems like the 
Atlantic is an ocean that does not 
touch anywhere but North America 
and Europe. 

Just the other day, seeing how 
things were going in Asia, I went 
out and bought myself an atlas and 
found out how narrow this Atlantic 
ocean was. No wonder that those 
Four Freedoms couldn’t get no fur- 
ther than they did! Why, that poor 
little ocean can’t even wash up 
some things right here in America, 
let alone places like India, Burma, 
Indo-China, and the Netherlands 
East Indies. We need two more 
whole oceans for that. 

Maybe, I need to go out and buy 
me a dictionary, too. Or perhaps 
a spelling-book would help me out 
a lot. Or it could be that I just 
mistook the words. Maybe I mis- 
took a British pronunciation for a 
plain American word. Did F.D.R., 
aristocrat from Groton and Har- 
vard, using the British language say 
“arse-and-all’’ of Democracy when 
I thought he said plain arsenal? 
Maybe he did, and I have been mis- 
taken all this time. From what is 
going on, I think that is what he 
must have said. 

That must be what he said, for 
from what is happening over on that 
other, unmentioned ocean, we look 
like the Ass-and-All of Democracy. 
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Our weapons, money, and the blood 
of millions of our men have been 
used to carry the English, French 
end Dutch and lead them back on 
the millions of unwilling Asiatics, 
The Ass-and-all-he-has has been 
very useful. 

The Indo-Chinese are fighting the 
French now in Indo-China to keep 
the freedom that they have enjoyed 
for five or six years now. The Indo- 
nesians are trying to stay free from 
the Dutch, and the Burmese and 
Malayans from the British. 

But American soldiers and sail- 
ors are fighting along with the 
French, Dutch and English to rivet 
these chains back on their former 
slaves. How can we so admire the 
fire and determination of Toussaint 
Louverture to resist the orders of 
Napoleon to “Rip the gold braids 
off those Haitian slaves and put 
them back to work” after four years 
of freedom, and be indifferent to 
these Asiatics for the same feelings 
under the same circumstances? 

Have we not noted that not one 
word has been uttered about the 
freedom of the Africans? On the 
contrary, there have been mutterings 
in undertones about being fair and 
giving different nations sources of 
raw materials there? The Ass-and- 
All of Democracy has shouldered 
the load of subjugating the dark 
world completely. 

The only Asiatic power able to 
offer any effective resistance has 
been double-teened by the combined 
powers of the Occident and rend- 
ered incapable of offering or en- 
couraging resistance, and likewise 
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removed as an example to the dark 
people of the world. 

The inference is, that God has 
restated the superiority of the West. 
God always does like that when a 
thousand white people surround one 
dark one. Dark people are always 
“bad” when they do not admit the 
Divine Plan like that. A certain 
Javanese man who sticks up for In- 
donesian Independence is very low- 
down by the papers, and suspected 
of being a Japanese puppet. Want- 
ing the Dutch to go back to Holland 
and go to work for themselves! The 
very idea! A very, very bad man, 
that Javanese. 

As for me, I am just as sceptical 
as this contrary Javanese. I accept 
this idea of Democracy. I am all 
for trying it out. It must be a good 
thing if everybody praises it like 
that. If our government has been 
willing to go to war and to sacrifice 
billions of dollars and millions of 
men for the idea, I think that I 
ought to give the thing a trial. 

The only thing that keeps me 
from pitching headlong into the 
thing is the presence of numerous 
Jim Crow laws on the statute books 
of the nation. I am crazy about the 
idea of this Democracy. I want 
to see how it feels. Therefore, I am 
all for the repeal of every Jim Crow 
law in the nation here and now. 
Not in another generation or so. 
The Hurstons have already been 
waiting eighty years for that. I 
want it here and now. 

And why not? A lot of people 
in these United States have been 
saying all this time that things ought 
to be equal. Numerous instances of 
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inequality have been pointed out, 
and fought over in the courts and 
in the newspapers. That seems like 
a waste of time to me. 

The patient has the small-pox. 
Segregation and things like that are 
the bumps and blisters on the skin, 
and not the disease, but evidence 
and symptoms of the sickness. The 
doctors around the bedside of the 
patient, are desperately picking 
bumps. Some assume that the open- 
ing of one blister will cure the case. 
Some strangely assert that a change 
of climate is all that is needed to 
kill the virus in the blood! 

But why this sentimental over- 
simplification in diagnosis? Do the 
doctors not know anything about 
the widespread occurrence of this 
disease? It is NOT peculiar to the 
South, Canada, once the refuge of 
escaping slaves, has now its denom- 
ination of second-class citizens, and 
they are the Japanese and other non- 
Caucasians. The war cannot ex- 
plain it, because enemy Germans are 
not put in that second class. 

Jim Crow is the rule in South 
Africa, and is even more extensive 
than in America. More rigid and 
grinding. No East Indian may ride 
first-class in the trains of British- 
held India. Jim Crow is common in 
all colonial Africa, Asia and the 
Netherlands East Indies. There, 
too, a Javanese male is punished for 
flirting back at a white female. So 
why this stupid assumption that 
“moving North’’ will do away with 
social smallpox? Events in the 
northern cities do not bear out this 
juvenile contention, 

So why the waste of good time 
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and energy, and further delay the 
recovery of the patient by picking 
him over bump by bump and blister 
to blister? Why not the shot of 
serum that will kill the thing in the 
blood? The bumps are symptoms. 
The symptoms cannot disappear un- 
til the cause is cured. 

These Jim Crow laws have been 
put on the books for a purpose, and 
that purpose is psychological. It 
has two edges to the thing. By phys- 
ical evidence, back seats in trains, 
back-doors of houses, exclusion 
from certain places and activities, to 
promote in the mind of the smallest 
white child the conviction of First 
by Birth, eternal and irrevocable 
like the place assigned to the Levites 
by Moses over the other tribes of 
the Hebrews. Talent, capabilities, 
nothing has anything to do with 
the case. Just FIRST BY BIRTH. 

No one of darker skin can ever 
be considered an equal. Seeing the 
daily humiliations of the darker peo- 
ple confirm the child in its superi- 
ority, so that it comes to feel it the 
arrangement of God. By the same 
means, the smallest dark child is to 
be convinced of its inferiority, so 
that it is to be convinced that com- 
petition is out of the question, and 
against all nature and God. 

All physical and emotional things 
flow from this premise. It perpetu- 
ates itself. The unnatural exalta- 
tion of one ego, and the equally un- 
natural grinding down of the other. 
The business of some whites to help 
pick a bump or so is even part of 
the pattern. Not a human right, 
but a concession from the throne 
has been made. Otherwise why do 
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they not take the attitude of Robert 
Ingersoll that all of it is wrong? 
Why the necessity for the little con- 
cession? Why not go for the under- 
skin injection? Is it a bargaining 
with a detail to save the whole in- 
tact? It is something to think about. 

As for me, I am committed to the 
hypodermic and the serum. I see 
no point in the picking of a bump. 
Others can erupt too easily. That 
same one can burst out again. Wit- 
ness the easy scrapping of FEPC. 
No, I give my hand, my heart and 
my head to the total struggle. I 
am for complete repeal of All Jim 
Crow Laws in the United States 
once and for all, and right now. 
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For the benefit of this nation and 
as a precedent to the world. 

I have been made to believe in 
this democracy thing, and I am all 
for tasting this democracy out. The 
flavor must be good. If the Occi- 
dent is so intent in keeping the 
taste out of darker mouths that it 
spends all those billions and ex- 
pends all those millions of lives, 
colored ones too, to keep it among 
themselves, then it must be some- 
thing good. I crave to sample this 
gorgeous thing. So I cannot say 
anything different from repeal of all 
Jim Crow laws! Not in some future 
generation, but repeal now and for- 
ever!! 


Hot Breath 


A. W. UNDERWOOD, a 24-year-old Negro, possessed one of 
the most unusual talents in the world. He could actually breathe 
fire. He could take a handkerchief, and holding it in his mouth, 
rub it vigorously, while breathing on it, and immediately it would 
burst into flame. Underwood, a native of Paw Paw, Mich., was 
examined many times by the Medical Society of Michigan but it 
was never learned how he was able to do the amazing feat. On 
hunting trips, he would build camp fires in the same manner, using 
dry leaves and twigs to catch the fire from his mouth. 


Paper Out Of Cotton 


Donald Whitacre, Digest and Review 


SOME RELIEF from the paper shortage may be in sight as the 
result of a reported new process for making shipping containers out 
of the hitherto despised cotton stalk. The process was developed 
by Dr. C. F. Atkins and his associates of John Smith University, 
a Negro institution at Charlotte, N. C. Experiments were financed 
by the government under contract from WPB’s Office of Production 
Research & Development. Reports indicate that the method is fast, 
requires no new machinery, and gives good quality corrugated paper. 
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{ Seven-year-old Detroit youth 
is boogie-woogie prodigy 


Sugar Chile 


Condensed from Life 


By Fred Collins 


IL GREEN, master of cere- 

monies of an amateur boogie- 

woogie contest in Detroit's 

Michigan Theater, nodded 
wearily to a bright-eyed, pint-sized 
Negro boy sitting patiently in the 
corner of the theater's audition 
room. Green, who had already lis- 
tened to 150 other prospective con- 
testants, aged 12 to 18, barked gruf- 
fly, “Okay, go ahead and play, but 
make it snappy.” 

“With a broad grin which re- 
vealed several baby teeth missing, 
“Sugar Chile’ Robinson hopped to 
the piano and scrambled up on the 
bench with his chin just protruding 
over the keys. He struck a chord, 
then squirmed down from the bench 
and pushed it disdainfully away 
from him. Standing at the key- 
board, Sugar Chile began to tap 
with his right foot on the hardwood 
floor. 

Suddenly he struck another chord 
and went swinging right into the 
hot-boogie-woogie beat of Caldonia, 
rattling off a chorus in perfect 
rhythm. He threw back his head 
and interpolated a hot lick in his 
staccato soprano, ‘‘Caldonia—What 
makes your big head so hard?” 


From Caldonia Sugar Chile 
branched out into a new and un- 
familiar theme, sometimes pound- 
ing the black keys with his small, 
hard-clenched fist, sometimes with 
his elbow. 

“What were you playing?” Green 
asked when Sugar Chile finished. 

“That's my own arrangement,” 
said Sugar Chile proudly. ‘One 
I wrote myself.” 

Sugar Chile Robinson’s father, a 
Detroit truck driver, says his tal- 
ented son is only just going on 7. 
His schoolteachers think Sugar 
Chile is 10. In either case, he was 
too young to enter Green’s amateur 
contest. Instead he won himself a 
spot on the Michigan Theater's 
regular program as “the world’s 
youngest boogie-woogie player.” 
During his week's performance 
Sugar Chile brought down the 
house. Now he has a contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to perform 
in Van Johnson’s new picture, No 
Leave, No Love. 

Sugar Chile, who was christened 
Frank, weighs only 40 pounds. 
There are six other children in the 
Robinson family but none of them 
knows how to play a musical instru- 
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ment. As a matter of fact, none of 
them stands a chance of petting near 
a piano when Frankie is around. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, the child's 
mother, who died two years ago, did 
“chord a little,” says Frankie's 
father Clarence. 

“Sugar Chile was just able to 
walk when he started thumping the 
piano,” Clarence Robinson says. 
“When he was about 2 a friend of 
mine came over one evening. We 
was just sitting around and he says 
to Sugar Chile, ‘Here’s a nickel, go 
play me a piece on the piano.’ We 
figured Sugar Chile would just slide 
his hands along the keys and then 
run for that money. Doggone if 
that kid didn’t thump out Tuxedo 
Junction, Why, we just stood there 
with our mouths open and then we 
remembered seeing the boy sit by 
the radio every time a band played 
that number. That’s what he’s been 
doing ever since. He sits and lis- 
tens to the radio. Then he goes 
right to the piano and plays just 
like ’em.” 

Teachers at the school which 
Frankie attends agree with Clarence 
Robinson that he has a musical 
prodigy on his hands. Last Decem- 
ber a music teacher was instructing 
Frankie’s class in carol singing. She 
had played over a new carol just 
once when she was called to the 
telephone. When she returned to 
her class, she found Sugar Chile 
playing the piece on the piano and 
the rest of the class humming the 
tune with him. 

The child prodigy’s hands are so 
small he cannot yet reach an octave. 
His hot-lick bass is played generally 
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with one finger, any finger of, if 
tired, with a knuckle aimed point. 
edly-at the desired key. With his 
right hand Frankie beats out three- 
note chords, mostly thirds, fifths 
and sevenths and mostly on the 
black keys. 

“I plays anywhere they asks,” 
says Frankie. “I played at lots of 
churches, sometimes for regular 
meetings, sometimes for fun gather- 
ings and sometimes for the choir. | 
played at one church for the service 
and when it came my turn to get the 
grape juice and crackers they 
wouldn’t let me have none, so I 
joined me another church where | 
gets my grape juice and crackers.” 

Before leaving Detroit for Holly- 
wood, Frankie and his family lived 
in the downstairs flat of an un- 
painted, rickety building in Detroit's 
Negro colony. The small Robinson 
living room contained a piano a few 
feet from the front door which 
Sugar Chile thumped affectionately 
on each exit and entrance. On the 
front porch, exposed to the weather, 
were two old upright pianos minus 
much of the ivory and with many 
dead keys. On these Frankie en- 
tertained the neighbors at impromp- 
tu jam sessions. 

On the day before he left for 
Hollywood, Frankie made his final 
appearance before his neighbors in 
the presence of local photographers. 
The audience applauded him and 
flash bulbs started popping. For 
the first time obliging Sugar Chile 
began to show a little temperament. 
“Come on, let’s get this over with,” 
he said, “I gotta play hide-and- 
seek.” 
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was my favorite war hero. It 
doesn’t make much difference 
whether you knew him per- 
sonally or not. The important 
thing is that he died . . . died in 
that poignant and awful loneliness 
way out there in the gloomy silence 
of the dark, dank, steaming jungle, 
thousands of miles from home. . . 
died after rendering a service far 
and beyond the call of duty... 
an unselfish service . . . a service 
that saved the lives of two white 
comrades, but which cost him his 
own. 
Valhalla must be a wonderful 
place. Some swell guys have gone 
there. My hero’s name—Private 
First Class Otto Stringer, 23 years 
old, of Birmingham, Alabama. He 
was a member of an engineering 
unit working on the Ledo-Burma 
Road. 
That night in those agonizing 
hours of unspeakable isolation, he 
went through a thousand deaths 
without the one thing which might 
have helped a little—the sound of 
a familiar voice, like Mom’s, or the 
pat of a friendly hand, like Dad’s. 


O= NIGHT a boy died. He 


FRANK E. BOLDEN was a war cor- 
respondent for the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association in the Near East 
and China-India-Burma theaters of war. 
He was formerly with the Pittsburgh 
Courier, 


By Frank E. Bolden 


The pain was terrible enough. 
But there was that dreadful burden 
of thought in those last endless 
hours . . . the thought of home... 
the thought of the little frame house 
with its green, flower-bedecked, and 
freshly-cut lawn; all surrounded by 
the neat white-washed picket fence 
... the fence punctuated by the per- 
petually-creaking gate whose hinges 
Dad was always going to oil but 
never quite got around to. 

And there was his childhood 
sweetheart, Mary, whose good-bye 
kiss sealed a mutual solemn pledge. 
Oh yes, there was the old gang who 
used to hang out at Harry’s, the 
corner drug store, and while away 
the hours sipping “cokes” and jivin’ 
the juke-box. Sure, he would see 
them again. He would get that 
little tan roadster just as soon as 
he returned home. All this brought 
some measure of comfort to his 
pain-wracked body. 

It was a chilly January morning, 
and Stringer was taking his regular 
turn at traffic-guard duty. He ad- 
justed the collar of his jacket as he 
walked from one diesel road-flare 
to another, trying to keep warm. He 
was engrossed in the pleasant remi- 
niscences of home and loved ones. 
They were running through his 
mind in panoramic fashion. String- 
er was deep in his reverie. 

Suddenly, a truck driven by two 
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white engineers came thundering 
crazily down the steep hill, south 
of his post. It was out of control. 
Death was driving at the wheel. 

In one vicious lurch, it ploughed 
straight into the soft bank, knock- 
ing over one of the flares which 
stood in its path. 

The alert sentry hastened towards 
the wreck. The driver yelled at 
him to keep his distance as the 
truck was loaded with high explo- 
sives. Disregarding the warning, 
Stringer kept advancing. In a flash, 
the cargo aboard exploded, and the 
truck occupants were instantly en- 
veloped by the searing flames. Only 
the fact that the explosives were 
somewhat damp saved all from in- 
stant death. 

Other soldiers hearing the sound 
of the explosion hastened to the 
scene of the accident, and arrived 
in time to see the gallant Stringer, 
his clothes aflame, and with super- 
human effort, in the act of carrying 
the last of the two trapped drivers 
to safety. 


By the time the rescue squad pen- 
etrated the ring of fire and smoke, 
which was too hot to move in on 
at first, it found the three victims 


badly burned and unable to move, 


The two white GI’s were still con- 
scious, but Stringer, exhausted, had 
been overcome from the effects of 
the explosion and was unconcious, 

The cinder-like forms of the hap. 
less ones were wrapped in blankets 
and carried to a near-by hospital. 

Soon after admittance to the hos- 
pital, the brave Stringer regained 
consciousness, and with lines of 
agony deeply etching his torture- 
lined face, murmured through 
puffed lips that he wanted a chap- 
lain. To him he made his confes- 
sion, then lapsed into a coma. 

He died without learning that 
his rescued companions would live: 
They buried him deep in the bowels 
of the green hell of the jungle, 
where cruel fate had decided should 
be his final resting place. 

His name is legend to those who 
served with him on that road. 


A Bebe Divi 


THE NEW YORK soldier was amazed by the quaint beauty of 
Charleston, S. C. The Southern belle who escorted him around 


the city may have had something to do with it. 


In any event, the 


boy couldn't restrain his compliments. 

“I had the South pegged all wrong,” he told the girl. “Why, it’s 
absolutely wonderful down here. It’s—it’s God’s country!” 

The Southern girl smiled as only Southern girls can, and said, 


“Of course it is. 
you?” 


Y'all didn’t think God was a Yankee now, did 


Sgt. Allan Gilbert, Reader’s Scope 
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{ Are whites mental superiors of Negroes? 


IQ tests prove misleading 


Mind Of Teg ro 


Condensed from Saturday Review of 
By H. A. Overstreet 


EARS AGO, when I was 

having my first experience 

of teaching Negro students 

in the College of the City of 
New York—and liking it—I recall 
being gently taken in hand by one 
of my colleagues. “Don’t get too 
hopeful about this,” he cautioned. 
“You'll find that these Negro stu- 
dents are good up to a certain point. 
After that, their minds seem to 
crumble.” 

For a number of years, I watched 
for the fatal point of crumbling, but 
never found it. Some of my Negro 
students were of average mentality ; 
some of poor; and some of superior. 
They ran the mental gamut pretty 
much as did whites. If their records 
were not quite as promising, I set it 
down to obstacles in their environ- 
ment. 

Every now and then I told my col- 
league about my _ impressions. 
“You're prejudiced in their favor,” 
he would say. “It’s been proved 
that the Negro mind is inferior to 
the white.” 

He never gave proofs, as a sci- 
entist understands proofs. He 
would give a rigamarole about 
thicker skull bones and _ lighter 
weight of brain; and he would look 
at me sadly, as if to say: “You 
poor boob; don’t you know what 
every sane person knows?” 

He stands as a symbol of the kind 


of dogmatic, pseudo-scientific confi- 
dence that has supported the anti- 
Negro prejudices of countless 
Americans. Decades ago, Judge 
Benjamin Tillman, of Georgia— 
who spoke with much the same voice 
as South Carolina’s Pitchfork Ben— 
is reported to have delivered himself 
of this gem of pseudo-science and 
pseudo-religion: 

“The Negro bears about him a 
birthright of inferiority that is as 
unalterable as eternity. He Who, 
in the morning of Creation, set the 
shifting sands as a barrier to the 
mad waves of the mighty deep and 
said, ‘Thus far,’ has also set his 
seal upon the Negro forever in his 
black skin, kinky hair, thick lips, 
double layer of skull, different ana- 
tomy, as well as analogy, from white 
men. His stupid intellect is ful- 
filled in prophecy, uttered thousands 
of years ago, but no less true today: 
‘A servant of servants shalt thou 
be” 

It would be easy to ridicule the 
Judge’s patent rationalization. He 
wished to prove that the Negro was 
properly the servant of the white; 
and the thunderous eloquence of his 
verbiage was merely means to that 
end. But ridiculing the Judge does 
not alter the fact that this kind of 
unverified asseverating has been the 
foundation of most of the argu- 
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ments for keeping the Negro in his 
place. 

Fundamentally, these arguments 
all lead back to the assumption that 
the Negro is inferior to the white 
in mental capacity. White senti- 
mentalists, we are told, may claim 
that the Negro hasn't been given a 
fair chance; that he has been placed 
in environments hurtful to his de- 
velopment. 

Much of this may be granted ; yet, 
we are informed, it doesn’t tell the 
whole story, for even if the Negro 
were given the best chances in the 
world, were put into the most favor- 
able environment and treated as a 
social equal, it wouldn’t work. The 
Negro, we are assured, just doesn’t 
have the mind-stuff in him. 
Whether God or Nature is respon- 
sible for his mental deficiency, the 
fact, we are told, is as it is: he rates 
mentally lower than the white. 

Here is the crux of the arguments 
pro and con. All the reasons given 
to bolster up the keep-the-Negro-in- 
his-place philosophy stem from this 
assumption of sub-mentality. It is 
asserted time and again that the Ne- 
gto is a sort of ape-man, not wholly 
human. 

Start with the assumption that the 
Negro does not have the full men- 
tality requisite for a human being, 
and the rest of the well-known 
stereotypes follow: that the Negro is 
naturally lazy and shiftless; spend- 
thrift; unable to plan; ignorant and 
stupid; unable, because of his stu- 
pidity, to do any but menial jobs; 
sexually loose, like an animal; at 
best, a rollicking, carefree savage, 
lovable but incapable of reaching 
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the levels attained by whites. 

These are not hate statements, 
They are earnestly believed to be 
true. My colleague was quite sure 
that the Negro’s mind could only 
go so far; Judge Tillman honestly 
believed that the inscrutable God 
who loved the white man had given 
the Negro a ‘‘stupid intellect.” 

Has strict science anything to say 
on the question of the mind of the 
Negro as compared with the mind 
of whites? 

Previously to 1905 nothing could 
be said. It was in that year that 
Binet introduced his scale of intelli- 
gence tests. Before then, no instru- 
ment had been devised for accurate- 
ly measuring the mind's capacity. 
Statements about superior or in- 
ferior intelligence of whole peoples 
could therefore be little more than 
opinions, subject to all the dangers 
of prejudice and wishful thinking. 

The years since 1905 have been 
crucial for answering this question. 
Here at last, in the Binet scale, was 
an instrument that could measure 
the mind’s capacity. The first at- 
tempt to measure the Negro mind 
by such a scale was made by A. C, 
Strong, in 1913. 

Four white schools and one col- 
ored school were visited, and alto- 
gether 225 white children and 125 
colored children were tested. On 
this basis it was noted that 29.4 per 
cent of the colored and 10.2 per 
cent of the white group were more 
than a year backward; 60.8 of the 
colored and 84.4 per cent of the 
white tested at a ‘‘satisfactory” level 
and 0.1 per cent of the colored and 
5.3 per cent of the white were more 
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than one year advanced. ‘This seems 
to lead to the conclusion that the 
colored children are mentally 
younger (i. e. more backward) than 
the white.” 

In the following year another psy- 
chologist—B. A. Phillips—reports 
a study of 137 white and 86 colored 
children, and concludes: “If the Bi- 
net tests are at all a gauge of men- 
tality, it must follow that there is a 
difference in mentality between the 
colored and white children and this 
raises the question—Should the two 
groups be instructed in the same 
curriculum?” 

A later study by G. O. Ferguson, 
which was much quoted, concluded 
that the ‘‘intellectual performance 
of the general colored population is 
approximately seventy-five per cent 
as efficient as that of whites.” 

The climax of the bad news for 
the Negro came during the First 
World War, when as a result of the 
testing of thousands of recruits, it 
was discovered that on the Alpha 
test (linguistic) the whites obtained 


a median score of 58.9; the North- 


ern Negroes, 38.6; and the South- 
ern Negroes 12.4 . On the Beta test 
(non-linguistic) the score for the 
whites was still well ahead—43.4; 
with the Northern Negroes trailing 
along with a score of 32.5 and the 
Southern Negroes with the low score 
of 19.8. 

However, the differences here in- 
dicated between Northern and 
Southern Negroes began to raise 
doubts. Might it be that cultural 
conditions had something to do with 
the scores achieved? Might it be 
that the tests measured not so much 


the native, unchangeable mentality 
of colored and whites as the differ- 
ing opportunities accorded them to 
develop their mentality? 

These doubts were strengthened 
when it was discovered that literate 
colored recruits from the Northern 
states of Illinois, New York, and 
Ohio rated higher than white literate 
recruits from the Southern states of 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and Georgia. Thus the median 
Army Alpha score of colored re- 
cruits from Ohio was 49.50, while 
the median score of white recruits 
from Mississippi was 41.25. 

Pursuing this lead, a number of 
investigations were made to check 
on what improvement in environ- 
ment seemed to do to Negroes. The 
most striking of these investigations 
were nine separate ones, represent- 
ing altogether 3,081 Negro children 
in the Harlem schools. 

The assumption underlying these 
investigations was that if environ- 
ment has an effect upon the intelli- 
gence score “this should show itself 
in a gradual improvement... 
roughly proportionate to the length 
of time during which the superior 
environment has had a chance to 
operate.” 

The results were astonishing in 
what they revealed, “Almost without 
exception they agree in showing 
that the lowest scores are obtained 
by the groups which have most re- 
cently arrived from the South.” 

There remained, however, still a 
doubt. These higher scores might 


simply mean that the more intelli- 
gent Negroes moved from the South 
to the North in search of better op- 
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portunities. Such selective migra- 
tion, then, might account for the 
higher scores of Northern Negroes. 

A number of investigations were 
made to check on this point, with 
the result that “there is no clear 
evidence for selective migration. 
There is, on the other hand, definite 
evidence that exposure to a superior 
environment effects an unmistak- 
able rise in the test scores, and that 
this rise is in general proportionate 
to the length of exposure to such 
superior environment.” 

With the tests thus beginning to 
turn in favor of the Negro, doubts 
about the accuracy of those earlier 
anti-Negro conclusions began to be 
entertained. Binet himself had 
warned that his tests “could be 
safely used only if the various indi- 
viduals had the same, or approxi- 
mately the same, environmental op- 
portunities.” 

Obviously, when this warning 
was now carefully scrutinized, it 
tended to cast suspicion upon the 
quick conclusions drawn from the 
earlier tests of white and colored 
children. 

The educational and other en- 
vironmental opportunities were no- 
toriously unequal and dissimilar! 

The earlier testers, it was discov- 
ered, had made no careful investi- 
gation of these differences. 

Furthermore, it began to be real- 
ized that differences in language 
habits might account for differences 
in the scores. If the colored chil- 
dren lived in their own language 
environment, they could not be ex- 
pected to react, swiftly and intelli- 
gently, to tests couched in the lan- 
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guage of a white environment. 

Also there might be differences 
in motivation as between colored 
and white. What would seem sig- 
nificant to white children might not 
seem so to colored children, whose 
whole life-outlook was determined 
by a position of inferiority and hu- 
miliation in the social scale. 

Again, there might be differences 
in rapport between subjects and in- 
vestigators. A white investigator 
might not be trusted by colored chil- 
dren; and their attitude of distrust 
might easily affect the results. Fi- 
nally, differences in cultural habits 
and expectations might easily influ- 
ence the scores. 

The climax of these doubts was 
reached in 1930 in what was as gal- 
lant an exhibition of scientific in- 
tegrity as one is likely to find. C. C. 
Brigham, in 1923, had written A 
Study of American Intelligence. It 
was a report of the results obtained 
by the Army psychologists during 
the First World War. In his book 
Brigham strongly asserted that these 
army tests had demonstrated beyond 
any doubt whatever the superiority 
of the intelligence of whites over 
that of Negroes. 

The book was widely read. It be- 
came a kind of last word on the sub- 
ject. Even today Brigham’s conclu- 
sions are quoted as final authority. 

Meanwhile the man who wrote 
the book had not remained idle. He 
became increasingly concerned about 
the many factors that seemed to im- 
pugn the accuracy of the conclusions 
drawn from the Army tests. Finally, 
in 1930, in an article in the Psycho- 
logical Review, he published his 
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careful findings. Speaking of his 
own interpretations of the Army-Al- 
pha, he wrote: “As this method was 
used by the writer in his earlier 
analysis of the Army tests . . . that 
study with its entire hypothetical 
superstructure of racial differences 
collapses completely.” 

And then he went on to say, 
speaking of his article: “This re- 
view has summarized some of the 
more recent test findings which 
show that comparative studies of 
various national and racial groups 
may not be made with existing tests, 
and which show, in particular, that 
one of the most pretentious of these 
comparative racial studies—the writ- 
er's own—was without foundation.” 


Some Stuff 


We now know that 1.Q.’s can be 
improved by better surroundings. A 
generally low test score, therefore, 
in any part of the country and 
among large numbers of its inhabi- 
tants, may merely reveal that in that 
region society is an enemy of its 
people. 

When, therefore, a person today 
says that “‘science has proved that 
the Negroes are mentally inferior,” 
he is stating an untruth. After more 
than thirty years of the most rigor- 
ous psychological testing, science 
has proved nothing of the sort. But 
it has proved convincingly that en- 
vironment can make a whale of a 
difference to the mind of any man, 
black or white. 


A SEPIA-HUED American GI, while stationed on a Pacific islet 
noted for its beautiful native women, wrote home to his wife in 
Memphis asking for $25 for razor blades and stuff. His wife 
read over his request and answered: 

“Darling, here’s one dollar for razor blades—your ‘stuff’ is back 


here’ 


Ol R. rain 


William C. Lane 


THE SWING BAND'S vocalist auditions had reached a tedious 


and sagging point. 


“How much have you sung?” queried the bored orchestra leader 


of the young lady being auditioned. 


“Right down to where it says ‘refrain,’ ’ 


’ she replied demurely. 


“Well, then,” the band leader remarked, “I suggest you do just 


that.” 


William C. Lane 
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COLOR CRAZE 


Richard Burns 


It’s Creepy Time Down South. 
In Jackson, Miss., a mob of 2,000 
threatened to lynch the proprietor 
of a restaurant because he fed two 
Negro soldiers and a white major 
at the same table. 


White Angels of Mercy. In 
Memphis, Tenn., an ambulance for 
whites refused to take a Negro 
youth burned in a fire to a hospital. 
He was left lying on the ground 
until an ambulance for Negroes ar- 
rived. He died the next day in the 
hospital. 


Courtesy of the Road. In Bel- 
mont, Miss., a Negro youth was 
shot to death by a white bus driver 
because he failed to say “Sir” in 
answering a question. 


Walking at Waikiki. In Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, a native girl cashier 
at a housing project was fired be- 
cause she was seen walking with a 
Negro sailor. 


Anchors Away Down in Dixie. 
At Bainbridge, Md., Negro visitors 
to sailors at the naval center must 
use Jim Crow buses and meet their 
friends in a Jim Crow hall. 


Blue Pencil Blues. In Memphis, 
local censors were asked to approve 
a movie script based on the life of 
Negro composer James Bland. Hol- 
lywood said it would buy the script 
if Memphis censors found it unob- 
jectionable. 
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Cotton Is Still King. In Bryan, 
Tex., 16 Negroes were rounded up 
in the streets of the town because 
they refused to go into the fields 
and pick cotton. 


Photo-Story. In Atlanta, Ga, 
three Negro soldiers answered a 
radio quiz show, got cards telling 
them to come to a white photo firm 
for free pictures. The offer was 
withdrawn when the company dis- 
covered they were colored. 


Hades for Babies. In New York, 
birth control crusader Margaret 
Sanger revealed that she was once 
offered $10,000 if she started her 
campaign in Harlem first to cut 
down the number of Negroes. 


_ Heartache for Hazel. In Boon- 
ville, Mo., pianist Hazel Scott was 
told in a local restaurant that she 
would have to eat in the kitchen, 
was forced to stand at the counter 
to wait for sandwiches to take out. 


Immaculate Conception. In 
Chicago, a Negro mother who had 
recently given birth was ousted 
from a hospital ward, put out in- 
to the hall because of protests by a 
white patient. 


In God We Don’t Trust. In 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., local police 
broke up an interracial Baptist 
church service because it was “‘ille- 
gal and dangerous’’ for white people 
to be in the Negro section after 
dark. 
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- | Battle for fair employment takes Congress spotlight 


Right to A Mob 


Condensed from Stars and Stripes 


By Paul S. Green 


OU'RE a discharged soldier 

home from the wars and 

you're looking for a job. You 

go to the local factory in your 
home town and fill out an applica- 
tion, 

You belong to one of the many 
minorities in American life and 
you've had this experience before, 
so you blink a little when you come 
to a line that asks your religion. 
You put down “Jew” or “Catholic” 
or “Jehovah's Witnesses,” or what- 
ever you are. Or there may be a 
line for “Race,” and if you’re a Ne- 
gto, you write that down. Or they 
may want to know “National Ori- 
gin” and you put in “Italian” or 
“Hungarian” or “Lithuanian.” 

The smooth interviewer reads all 
your answers carefully, then with a 
syrupy smile he says: ‘Thanks very 
much, We'll keep this in our files 
and let you know when anything 
turns up.” 

If he's frank, he might admit: 
“It is the policy of this company not 
to hire Negroes’’—or Catholics, or 
Italians, or anybody else. No mat- 
ter how he brushes you off, you can 
usually tell what the real reason was 
by those revealing questions in the 
application form. 

Right now an employer can get 
away with that almost anywhere and 
nothing much could be done about 


it except to complain. Thirteen 
states have some type of anti-dis- 
crimination statutes on their books 
with New York leading the field 
with a law that sets up a State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. Yet 
the state laws are all vaguely worded 
and sound nice, but nothing much 
is ever done to enforce them. 

The issue to raise anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation to a national level 
was brought to a climax in 1940 
when leading Negro organizations 
charged that Negroes were being 
discriminated against in national de- 
fense jobs and that neither govern- 
ment officials nor anyone else were 
really doing anything to better em- 
ployment opportunities for them. 

In answer to this protest, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 25, 1941, 
issued an executive order declaring 
it the duty of employers and labor 
unions engaged in government con- 
tracts to refrain from discrimina- 
tion: A Fair Employment Practices 
Committee was created to adminis- 
ter the order. 

The FEPC was financed for three - 
years with money drawn from the 
President's emergency war funds 
and in 1944 it was given a $500,000 
appropriation by Congress. Since 
the committee is strictly a war 
agency, progressives in both houses 
of Congress decided a year ago to 
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make it a permanent agency. Sol- 
idly supported by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, the proposed legisla- 
tion met strong opposition in Con- 
gress and both House and Senate 
bills were stymied. The FEPC was 
allotted the $500,000 in the War 
Agencies Appropriations Bill, which 
passed the House after sharp debate 
and weathered the Senate’s heavy at- 
tacks. 

This year all the various Adminis- 
tration bills have crystallized into 
two measures, one presented to the 
House by Rep. Mary T. Norton 
(Dem., N. J.), chairman of the 
Committee on Labor, and the other 
in the Senate by Dennis Chavez 
(Dem., N. M.). They represent 
the first attempt by Congress to pre- 
scribe a method “to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because 
of race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry.” 

The legislation’s opponents in 
this session of Congress have suc- 
ceeded in getting the bills snarled in 
committee red tape. Chances for 
their passage in the near future are 
dim. 

Opposition to the FEPC comes 
mainly from Southern Democrats, 
who see in it a challenge to the way 
in which southern states deal with 
* the Negroes. The more rabid south- 
ern demagogues hurled their full 
vocabulary of invective against the 
committee during a Senate fili- 
buster. 

“Some Catholics are linked with 
some rabbis, trying to bring about 
racial equality for the niggers,” 
ranted Theodore G. Bilbo (Dem., 


DIGEST 

Miss.), who held the floor most of 
the time. He referred to the “nig- 
gers and Jews of New York... 
working hand in hand,’ and called 
the Chavez bill ‘‘a damnable, Com- 
munist, poisonous piece of legisla- 
tion.” Sen. James O. Eastland 
(Dem., Miss.) fumed that the Ne- 
groes are ‘‘an inferior race.” 

More rational opponents of the 
FEPC base their stand on disagree- 
ment with the underlying philoso- 
phy of the bill that tolerance and 
justice for minorities can be forced 
by law. They claim that the inves- 
tigatory and punitive powers the bill 
would grant the committee are 
wholly un-American and dangerous 
to both majorities and minorities. 
They say it is unworkable and will 
produce more harm than good by 
stressing the differences between va- 
rious groups. They claim education 
should be tried, rather than com- 
pulsion. 

Supporters argue that education is 
no good unless the threat of com- 
pulsion goes along with it. The 
arguments for the bill were summed 
up this way by Malcolm Ross, FEPC 
chairman: “As the war nears its 
final climax, America must decide 
whether the barriers to equal job op- 
portunity, temporarily stricken 
down, shall rise again. We must 
decide whether our country can con- 
tinue prosperous with one-tenth of 
its population submerged—deprived 
of the opportunity of competing for 
work and matching its skills on the 
basis of ability and thus consigned 
to menial jobs or unemployment 
ranks.” 
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{ The strange case of a man who rides into Congress | 
on measly 7,000 votes and screams hatred of millions 
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Condensed from Liberty 
By Stanley Frank 


HEN you do a piece 

about Rankin, you must 

keep one thing in mind,” 

our Washington bird dog 
said. ‘He represents the people of 
Mississippi, and he does a damn 
good job of it.” 

This crack, as inflammatory as 
the man himself, has been known to 
provoke brawls in bars and on the 
floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, to which John E. Rankin has 
been elected for thirteen consecutive 
terms. 

Adherents to such institutions as 
the poll-tax law, Southern white 
supremacy, and state rights view 
Rankin as a knight in shining armor 
defending the true faith. But South- 
ern liberals join progressive North- 
erners in denouncing him as the No. 
1 bigot, hatemonger and native-born 
fascist in America. They call him 
the most dangerous man in public 
life. 

Whether you like or loathe Ran- 
kin, you cannot ignore him; the man 
is the all-American earache. The 
least controversial characterization 
is that he’s the most influential 
member of the House. 

For he is the hatchet man and 
mouthpiece of a formidable bloc 
of reactionary Southern Democrats 


STANLEY FRANK is a former sports 
writer and war correspondent for the 
New York Post. 


and anti-New Deal Republicans 
who can kill liberal legislation or 
effectively obstruct its passage. No 
congressman wields a bigger pack- 
age of predictable votes, and Rankin 
doesn’t hesitate to throw his weight 
around to defend the laws that pro- 
tect vested privilege in the deep 
South. 

As chairman of the Veterans 
Committee, Rankin wields enor- 
mous control over billions of dollars 
and the nation’s hopes for the re- 
habilitation of 12,000,000 returning 
servicemen. Opponents accuse him 
of using the traditional grievances 
of veterans to foment his anti-Ne- 
gro, anti-Semitic, and anti-labor 
crusades. 

His is by all odds the loudest 
voice in the land, too, in relation 
to the number of popular votes he 
commands. In 1920, when he was 
first elected, Lawyer Rankin of Tu- 
pelo received 10,400 votes from the 
First Mississippi District, which had 
a population of 200,158. By 1942 
the district’s census had risen to 
263,367 and Rankin was re-elected 
without a struggle by polling a mere 
7,079 votes—less than 3 per cent 
of the population. 

The joker, or gimmick, is the 
poll tax, of course. Mississippi, the 
poorest state in the Union, has one 
of the highest poll taxes, two dol- 
lars, which eliminates all but 13 
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per cent of the people enfranchised 
—in theory—by the Constitution. 
Mississippi also has a larger pro- 
portion of Negroes than any other 
state—almost half the population. 
Rankin’s fear that the Negro would 
dominate unrestricted voting drives 
him even to sacrifice his cherished 
prestige as the champion of veter- 
ans’ rights in order to maintain 
white supremacy. 

He carried the ball for the Con- 
gressional bloc which fought fran- 
tically last year against a federal 
ballot for servicemen. “If it (the 
Worley bill) passes, it will sink 
the ship of state!” he cried. “It will 
end our form of government.” The 
gentleman from Mississippi was 
fooling no one, including himself; 
he meant that a federal-supervised 
ballot would give the vote for the 
first time in their lives to the Ne- 
groes of eight states, serving in the 
armed forces. The emasculated bill 
finally passed gave each state au- 
thority to set up controls over the 
soldier vote, and in the vast confu- 
sion most servicemen went voteless. 

Rankin is as subtle as a punch in 
the nose and has the singleness of 
purpose of a man-hunting old maid. 
Whatever his motives, he works 
hard at them. He boasts that he has 
answered more roll calls in the 
House than anyone else during the 
last ten years. He is an indefati- 
gable speechifier. Washington ob- 
servers say he makes the most unin- 
formed—and uniform—speeches in 
Congress. 

Regardless of the issue, he usually 
winds up his oration in a burst of 
corny clichés upholding Southern 
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you-know-what. On dull days he 
has been known to enlighten his 
colleagues by extolling the virtues 
of the mockingbird, official bird of 
his state, or urging a Congressional 
investigation of a New York manuv- 
facturer for using inflammable ma- 
terial in children’s cowboy suits. 

Rankin’s sheer fury and undis- 
guised bias often shock opponents 
into silence. He has expressed sen- 
timents voiced elsewhere in America 
only in direct quotations from Goeb- 
bels’ race-hate propaganda. On at 
least five occasions he has been 
involved in public brawls, and one 
had a tragic aftermath. 

On June 4, 1941, he accused 
“Wall Street and a little group of 
our international Jewish brethren” 
of attempting to plunge the United 
States into war. Representative M. 
Michael Edelstein, New York Dem- 
ocrat, rose and reminded the House 
that Hitler talked the same way 
when he started. After branding 
Rankin’s speech as unfair and un- 
American, Edelstein walked into 
the lobby of the House and dropped 
dead from a heart attack. 

There are only two facets in his 
personal dossier worth mentioning. 
He has a prodigious memory for 
battles of the Civil War—especially 
those won by the Confederacy. 

And then there is his extreme 
sensitivity. Although he won't hesi- 
tate to cut an opponent to ribbons, 
Mistuh Rankin is mighty vulnerable 
to criticism. “Don’t interrupt me 
when I'm speaking,” he will snarl 
at a member after having seized the 
House floor by sheer lung power. 
“Don't look at me so ugly” and 
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“Stop persecuting me” are other 
customary asides. Actually, they're 
concessions, for he resorts to a sud- 
den and convenient deafness when 
a damaging question is put to him. 

Rankin was a minor and rather 
anonymous congressman until his 
ardent and skillful support of TVA 
marked him a sound and promising 
adherent of the New Deal. For 
several years the honeymoon was 
blissful. But when Roosevelt made 
clear his determination to advance 
the social, economic, and political 
status of the Negro, that was the 
end of the line for John Rankin. 

He never has made any bones 
about his attitude toward Negroes. 
“My people were slaveholders and 
their ex-slaves lived around us dur- 
ing my day,” he says. ‘They had 
more respect for me than for any 
flannel-mouthed demagogue who 
ever came around to tell them they 
were our social equals.” 

As he grows heavier with age 
and leadership of Southern reac- 
tionaries, Rankin becomes increas- 
ingly inflamed against “revolution- 
ary, illegal, and destructive’ ele- 
ments who advocate equality for 
Negroes, more fervid in his convic- 
tion that Communists, crackpots, 
and subversive foreigners are bent 
on ruining the country. 

He professes to see Communist- 
inspired Negro menaces behind 
every bush, bill, and pint of blood 
distributed overseas. He bitterly as- 
sailed the Red Cross for even listen- 
ing to protests against the labeling 
of white and Negro blood given in 
battlefield transfusions, terming it 
“an insult to every white man in the 
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service.” He has criticized consist- 
ently the NLRB, the Wagner Act, 
wages-and-hours laws and time and 
a half for overtime on the principle 
that such legislation, calculated to 
break down racial discrimination 
and elevate the economic status of 
the Negro, menaces the existing so- 
cial structure of the deep South. 

Life for Rankin is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. The old, old 
South is changing before his agon- 
ized eyes; his prestige is crumbling 
under heavy blows from all direc- 
tions; his political power is harder 
to maintain as former fence strad- 
dlers automatically oppose almost 
any doubtful legislation he sup- 
ports. 

But he still represents the eligible 
voters of his northeastern corner of 
Mississippi, and they dutifully ex- 
press their gratitude at the polls. 
Last year P.A.C. contributed $1,500 
to two candidates contesting Ran- 
kin’s seat in the primary, They 
might just as well have poured their 
money down a sewer. The boys 
turned out, paid their poll taxes, and 
sent Silent John up to Washington 
with 17,493 votes. The Republican 
hopeful gleaned 562. 

People who should know say that 
Rankin is a frustrated, embittered 
old man. They maintain that he 
wanted the nomination as President 
Roosevelt's running mate in 1936 
and in 1940. Balked in this ambi- 
tion, he seems content now to await 
the arrival of a dictator—the tra- 
ditional man on a horse. If he can’t 
ride the horse, he is willing to hold 
the bridle. It would, of course, be an 
unimpeachably pure white horse. 
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Calling 


Wier in a name, asked the immortal Bard of Avon, and from 


the world at large came a chorus of replies that wrote history with 
names. In Negro America as around the earth, names make head- 
lines, make history. 

Usually it is a man’s last name that lives in eternity if he is famous. 
First names are not so easily remembered. Here are a batch of first names 
of famous Negroes who have similar last names. Each notable in the 
first column has the same last name as the one in the second column. Using 
the first names as clues, see if you guess the correct last name. A score of 
15 right qualifies you for a keyhole snooper’s job: 12 or less makes you a 
Junior G-Man; anything under ten wins a free trip to Nameless Cave, 
wherever that is. Correct answers on Page 82. 


1. Josh Truman 
2. Henry Louis 
3. A. Philip Lily 

4. Hall Jack 

5. Sterling Ann 
6. Eddie Marian 
7. Mary Lou Bert 

8. Allison Benjamin 
9. Dorie Kelly 
10. Emmett Hazel 
11. Bill Jackie 
12. Paul Eslanda 
13. Booker Kenny 
14. Josh Walter 
15. Bessie Muriel 


HE NUMBERS game is a favorite sport in many communities but 

} for Negro soldiers in World War II the numbers game was a serious 

business. That goes for number nine especially. Can you identify 

what type of army unit each of the following numbers represents. 

Six right puts you in a general’s class, anything less than three sends you to 
the guardhouse. 


A. 9th D. 92nd 
B. 99th E. 93rd 
C. 999th F. 369th 
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{ What will become of the white world 
when blacks break out of bondage? 


Condensed from Progressive 
By Milton Mayer 


cent of the German popula- 
tion. The Negroes are about 
10 per cent of ours. 

The Nazis thought that nobody 
would kick up much of a row over 
the enslavement of one per cent, and 
they were right ; the Jews were help- 
less, and nobody lifted a finger for 
them. We seem to suppose that 
we can get by with the enslavement 
of 10 per cent, but I wonder if we 
aren’t miscalculating. 

A 10 per cent minority, when it 
is desperate, is a genuine threat; 
the Nazis and the Bolsheviks were 
both less than that when they 
threatened the status quo in Ger- 
many and Russia. More terrifying 
still, as I view the matter from the 
standpoint of a White Protestant 
American, is the fact that the Jews 
of the whole world, if they had 
rallied to the Jewish cause in Ger- 
many, would have been much less 
than one per cent of the world’s 
population, while the Negroes of 
the world, including the yellow 
Negroes, are something like two- 
thirds of the world’s population. 

As a White Protestant American, 


MILTON MAYER is on the staff of 
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articles for leading magazines in the na- 
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Ten JEWS were about one per 


I should very much like to see the 
continued enslavement of the Amer- 
ican Negroes, just as I would like 
to see, from my viewpoint as a 
southpaw, the enslavement of all 
right-handed people everywhere. 
With the Negroes and the right- 
handed people enslaved in a shrink- 
ing job market, my chances of get- 
ting and keeping a job would im- 
prove. My only worry is whether 
we White Protestant Left-Handed 
Americans can get away with it. 

The other night I attended a 
mass meeting called on Chicago's 
South Side to fight against restric- 
tive covenants, which are property 
owners’ private agreements not to 
sell or rent to Negroes, and the 
meeting worried me. 

It seems that Chicago’s South 
Side Negro section has, in places, a 
population density greater than Cal- 
cutta’s. If the Negroes can’t expand, 
they have got to blow up. They 
have got to blow up in the faces of 
the White Protestant Right-Handed 
Property-Owning Americans, but 
the property owners seem to be con- 
fident that the boundary of the 
ghetto can be held. I wonder if it 
can, when the Negroes, who, up to 
now, have been patient and hopeful, 
gtow desperate. 

The meeting I attended was, as I 
say, sponsored by the anti-restric- 
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tionists, including the usual Com- 
mies, and the feeling was tense. The 
restrictionists were shouting that the 
anti-restrictionists were Communists 
and whispering that they were Jews. 
But the head man of the restriction- 
ists—think of it—is a Jew, who 
would rather lose his soul than his 
property. His soul is gone and, 
since he’s a Jew, or White Negro, 
his property will go when the shoot- 
ing starts. 

The terrifying thing about the 
meeting is that we always assume 
that the social fabric is strong 
enough to withstand these strains. 
But is it? And will it be when the 
boom goes boom? I had the sense 
of witnessing clearly taken sides at 
the meeting—our side against their 
side—and no hope at all of mod- 
eration. 

As a White Protestant Left- 
Handed Property-Owning Ameri- 
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can, I am worried. I am worse than 
worried; I am scared, scared not of 
losing my skin, which I shed every 
Springtime anyway, but of losing my 
world. 

In the first rounds of the war to 
preserve fascism-by-custom, I think 
there is no doubt that the Right- 
Handed Whites will win. Black 
men’s blood, already well shed for 
the Four Freedoms, will run in the 
gutters that mark the boundary of 
the ghetto of Chicago’s South Side. 

But the later rounds will be ter: 
rible, because by that time the 10 
per cent, whose allies are two-thirds 
of the world’s population, will have 
become impatient and hopeless ; and 
when the Negroes become as cruel 
as the whites are now, the blood 
will flow over the boundary both 
ways, and what will become of the 
world I was trying to build before 
Hitler? 


Handred Per Canter 


ONE of those Daughter-of-the-Revolution snobs was being given 
a tongue-lashing—over the organization's ban against Hazel Scott, 
the star. She was defending herself with the usual flag-like cloak. 
“I'll bow to no one in my claim to patriotism,’’ she said. “I'ma 
100 per cent American descended from a long line of Americans.” 
“Your ancestors,” she was informed, “may rate all that boasting, 
but your actions indicate that you come from a family much better 


dead than alive.” 


Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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{| Atlanta World holds an unusual place 


in journalistic world 


Onl, Negro Daily 


Condensed from Monthly Summary of Race Relations 


HERE ARE approximately 

j 1800 daily newspapers pub- 

lished in the United States 

- but only one of these is a Ne- 

gro paper — the Atlanta Daily 

World, a paper of six or eight 
pages. 

Despite repeated attempts to 
Jaunch Negro dailies, with the ex- 
ception of the World, they have 
regularly failed. 

The Atlanta Daily World is the 
parent paper of the Scott News- 
paper Syndicate, which represents 
an affiliation of two semi-weeklies, 
the Memphis World and the Birm- 
ingham World, and twelve weeklies. 
The World has a circulation daily 
and weekly of approximately 25,- 
000 copies. The combined circula- 
tion of all of the Scott Newspaper 
Syndicate papers is approximately 
75,000. 

The World publishes “News 
while it is news,’’ according to its 
masthead. Like the Negro weekly 
it is a special pleader for human 
rights, and does not protest too 
much on local issues and news, but 
on general issues, politics and. news 
from distant points. Banner head- 
lines feature most of its issues. 

The World has achieved some 
journalistic eminence because of its 
crusade against intra-racial and in- 
ter-racial homicides. By August 5, 
the number of such killings for 


1945 had reached thirty-seven. 
The number is boxed in each story 
on the subject. The major prob- 
lem, of course, is that of intra- 
racial homicides. This problem, 
the paper has suggested, should be 
met with strict justice and less 
leniency by the local courts, and 
with the employment of Negro 
policemen. 

Five types of news, carried by 
the Atlanta World, feed the inter- 
ests of the Atlanta Negro commun- 
ity — “Personals,” “Among the 
Clubs”, “Social Swirl”, and church 
and sports news. The Negro com- 
munity is a very personal and in- 
timate one at its various class levels. 
The community daily, the ‘white 
press’, carries personal items on 
Negroes only when they are dead 
and these in paid advertisements of 
the undertakers. 

The Negro daily tells when the 
“West Side Rose Bud Club”, the 
“Habersham Social Club”, the 
“Rhythm Stepping Social and Sav- 
ing Club”, the “Ten Jiving Vic- 
torettes’, “The Domestic Circle” 
and some score of other clubs will 
meet. It also carries intimate squibs 
on personalities in the community 
in a column “What Sam of Auburn 
Avenue Says.” For the middle- 
class, ‘‘society’’-minded there is the 
semi-weekly column, “Social Swirl’’, 
in which weddings, bridge parties, 
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receptions, benefits, luncheons, and 
dinners, all involving from three 
to three-hundred or more guests 
are described in detail, sometimes 
ad nauseum. 

The society column is in reality 
the most revealing section of the 
Negro newspaper. The World’s 
is no exception. At various times 
the comments remind one of a Wal- 
ter Winchell or a Louella Parsons 
or a Cholly Knickerbocker. 

The Negro service man is not 
mentioned in the regular Atlanta 
dailies save in some special dis- 
patch of unusual military impor- 
tance. The World, however, car- 
ries news and pictures of Atlanta's 
Negro service men in each issue, 
telling where they are, what serv- 
ices they have performed, their pro- 
motions, and who are their “loved 
ones” at home. 

Advertisements in the World are 
varied and interesting. There are, 
of course, the usual ads typical of 
the Negro press which promote the 
sale of drape model slacks, bust 
cream, love drops, diamonds for 
$10.90 plus tax, love powder, 
palmistry, occult readings, and 


cures for “any pain”. In addition 
to these there are display advertise. 
ments by several national concerns 
including Coca-Cola and Pepsi- 
Cola. 

The World provides interesting 
material for speculation on local 
labor market problems. When the 
War Manpower Commission and 
FEPC ruled that advertisements for 
labor which specified race, color or 
religion were viewed as evidence of 
discriminatory hiring practices, the 
existence of a Negro daily provided 
a way out—the employer and the 
United States Employment Service 
advertised in the Atlanta Daily 
World and achieved their ends. 

The paper's “Classified Adver- 
tisements” indicated what had hap- 
pened in the employment of Negro 
workers. Household ‘employees 
were offered $15 and more a week, 
day cleaners $4.00 a day, shipping 
clerks $30.00 weekly. Other ad- 
vertisements called for bakers, 
painters, teachers, all of whom 
were offered wages and conditions 
of employment far above the usual 
ones prevailing in this region. 


Ran Litth Chillun 


A LITTLE colored boy in the South was carrying a rabbit in a 
bag to a clergyman whose address he had in his pocket. Somehow 
the rabbit worked a hole in the bag, jumped out and ran. 

For a moment the little lad stood confused—puzzled—and then 
light seemed to dawn on his mind as he cried out in derision, 
“Run, you little rascal, but you ain’t got the address.” 

William Clay Lane 
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{ When Booker T. Washington came to Tuskegee, 
he began pioneering in Negro education 


A Job Booker 


Condensed from the book, ‘Pioneer American Educators” 
By Mildred Sandison Fenner and Eleanor C. Fishburn 


morning before the city of 

Richmond, Virginia, was stir- 

ring, a young Negro crawled 
from beneath a sidewalk where he 
had spent the night, dusted off his 
shabby clothes, and started on the 
last lap of a 500-mile journey, made 
largely on foot, from his home in 
West Virginia. 

His goal was Hampton, Virginia, 
where a vocational school had been 
opened by a Union General, Samuel 
C. Armstrong, to help the newly- 
freed Negro get a toehold in the 
postwar South. In a little more than 
a score of years the new student, 
Booker T. Washington, was to ad- 
minister a similar school at Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, become world famous 
as “wise helper of his race,”’ receive 
an honorary degree from Harvard, 
and dine with President Theodore 
Roosevelt at the White House. 

A mighty leap for a man born 
a slave! 

His owner valued him at $400. 
His mother was cook for the plan- 
tation. Booker, his brother, and 
sister lived with her in a one-room 
cabin. Without bitterness, Booker 
Washington in his inspiring auto- 
biography, Up from Slavery, recalls 
the hardships of his youth. He re- 
members his mother gratefully, her 
nightly prayer that her children 
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might be free, and her ecstasy when 
the news of emancipation came. 

The family now moved to Mal- 
den, West Virginia, where Booker’s 
stepfather and the two boys worked 
in the salt furnace and coal mine. 
By puzzling out the letters stamped 
on the salt barrels, Booker learned 
the alphabet. By working in the 
mine from four until nine in the 
morning, he was able to snatch a 
few hours to attend a school for 
colored children. 

During the first rofl call, he 
noticed that each child gave a first 
and last name. When his turn 
came, he calmly replied, ‘Booker 
Washington,” believing that such a 
name would make him “‘equal to the 
situation.” Later he found his 
mother had named him Booker 
Taliaferro. 

Taken from school by his step- 
father to work in the mine, Booker 
tried to read by the light of the lamp 
on his cap. Overhearing talk about 
a fabulous school at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, where colored students could 
earn their way, he made up his 
mind that some day he would go 
there. For some years he worked as 
houseboy to Lewis Ruffner, owner 
of the mine. Mrs. Ruffner, strict 
and hard to please, gave him train- 
ing in cleanliness which later came 
in handy. 
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Booker arrived at Hampton with 
50 cents-in his pocket. The ‘‘lady 
ptincipal,” dubious at his lack of 
regular schooling, was undecided 
whether to admit him. Allowed to 
try for the job of assistant janitor, 
he swept a large recitation room 
three times, dusted it four. “We'll 
try you as a student,” was the prin- 
cipal’s smiling verdict. 

He swept and scrubbed his way 
through three years at Hampton. 
Life was a constant revelation, he 
said later. ‘The matter of having 
meals at regular hours, of eating on 
a tablecloth, the use of a bathtub” 
were new in his life. He began to 
dream of providing these things for 
all his neglected people. ‘‘I learned 
at Hampton,”’ he later wrote, “that 
the happiest people are those who 
do the most for others’’—today the 
creed of Tuskegee youth. 

He mastered the trade of brick- 
mason, graduated in 1875, taught a 
colored school for three years, stud- 
ied a year at Wayland Seminary in 
Washington, and returned to organ- 
ize a night class and to supervise the 
Indian students recently admitted 
to the school. 

In May of his second year as 
teacher at Hampton, General Arm- 
strong handed him a letter from 
Tuskegee, Alabama, citizens asking 
for a principal to take charge of a 
normal school for colored teachers, 
for which they had secured a state 
charter. Could the General recom- 
mend a likely man? “Booker, this 
looks like a job for you.” 

On July 4, 1881, he opened his 
humble school—which in a few 
years the whole country was watch- 
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ing—in an old church and a little 
tumbledown shanty. There were 30 
students. On rainy days they took 
turns holding an umbrella over the 
teacher's head. The only income 
was the annual $2000 from the leg. 
islature. 

At first the students did not want 
to do manual work. They wanted to 
study high-sounding subjects like 
“banking and discount.” Some could 
locate the Sahara Desert on a globe, 
but could not properly locate a knife 
and fork on the dinner table. “We 
must do something besides teach 
them mere books,” the young prin- 
cipal said. 

He wanted to teach them “how to 
bathe; how to care for their teeth 
and clothing, what to eat, and how 
to eat it properly; and how to care 
for their rooms.’ He wanted to 
give them “such a practical knowl- 
edge of some one industry, together 
with the spirit of industry, thrift, 
and economy, that they would be 
sure of knowing how to make a 
living.” 

A few months after school 
opened, an abandoned farm of 100 
acres was Offered for sale for $500. 
The principal had no money. In 
desperate eagerness he wrote to the 
treasurer of Hampton, asking for a 
loan, which was sent from personal 
funds. No time was lost moving to 
the farm. The students did most of 
the work after school, repairing the 
old farm buildings for school pur- 

ses. 

But how to repay the loan? His 
co-teacher, Olivia Davidson, Hamp- 
ton graduate, organized festivals or 
suppers which were loyally sup- 
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ported by both white and colored 
in the community. One aged Negro 
woman, who had spent the best days 
of her life in slavery, brought six 
eggs which she had saved up to put 
into ‘de eddication of dese boys and 
girls.” In later years, when gener- 
ous gifts of Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
Rosenwald, and others, swelled the 
Tuskegee endowment fund, Wash- 
ington recalled the gift of six eggs 
as the one that touched him most 
deeply. 

By the time of Washington's 
death (on November 14, 1915), the 
school had more than a hundred 
buildings—many of them built and 
furnished by the students themselves 
—owned 2000 acres of local land 
and had received from Congress 
25,000 acres in northern Alabama; 
had an endowment of nearly $2,- 
000,000; had 1500 students and 
almost 200 faculty members, all 
Negroes; and taught 38 trades and 
professions. 

The Tuskegee plan is simple: The 
student pays part of his expenses in 
work; he learns how to work; he is 
taught the dignity of labor. Negro 
youth are trained to be teachers, 
nurses, mechanics, dietitians, avi- 
ators, and to serve in many other 
practical fields. 

The founder's philosophy was 
also simple: The newly-freed Ne- 
gro, eager to take his place in an 
indifferent, often hostile world, 
Washington counseled to start- 
where-you-are and use-what-you- 
have: “One farm bought, one house 
built, one school maintained, one 
office well filled, one life cleanly 
lived, will tell more in our favor 
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than all the abstract eloquence that 
can be summoned to plead our cause. 
. . . I could set no limit to the 
attainments of the Negro in arts, in 
letters, or in statesmanship, but I 
believe the surest way to reach those 
ends is by laying the foundation in 
the little things of life that lie im- 
mediately about his door.” 

Washington’s first chance for a 
national hearing came in 1884 when 
he was invited to address the Na- 
tional Education Association. He 
admitted that some people objected 
to educating the Negro on the 
ground that when educated he re- 
fuses to do manual labor. With elo- 
quence and humor he told of Tus- 
kegee’s success in teaching the Ne- 
gro to lift labor out of drudgery by 
using thought and skill. 

From that day his fame as an 
orator was established. He had both 
charm and dignity and a fine talent 
for winning friends. He became 
spokesman for his race in America 
and in Europe, where he visited in 
1899. 

He urged the Negro to accept, for 
the time at least, less than his full 
political rights, believing that these 
were impossible to attain without 
economic freedom. This view earned 
him the enmity of some Negroes, 
who charged him with willingness 
to chain them permanently to a 
servile level. 

Cooperation and respect of the 
white race Washington believed to 
be essential to the Negro’s well-be- 
ing. In a memorable speech at the 
Cotton States Exposition at Atlanta 
in 1895, he said dramatically with 
fingers outspread: ‘‘In all things that 
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ate peculiarly social, we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mu- 
tual progress.” 

He urged his listeners, white and 
colored, to incorporate this story 
into their own lives: A ship lost 
at sea for many days suddenly 
sighted a friendly vessel and sig- 
naled: ‘‘Water, water; we die of 
thirst!” The answer came: ‘‘Cast 
down your bucket where you are.” 
The captain did so and the bucket 
came up full of fresh, sparkling 
water—from the mouth of the Ama- 
zon River. 

Cast down your bucket where you 
are, Washington advised the Negro. 
“Cast it down in agriculture, me- 
chanics, ia commerce, in domestic 
service, and in the professions.” 
And to the white race he pled, ‘‘Cast 
down your bucket among my people 
and with education of head, hand, 
and heart, you will find they will buy 
your surplus land, make blossom the 
waste places in your fields, and run 
your factories.” 

In 1896 Washington invited the 
scientist, George Washington Car- 
ver, to take charge of the agricul- 
tural department as Tuskegee. To- 
gether they devised a plan for teach- 
ing better farming and better living 
to the impoverished colored farmers 
of the county. Dr. Carver converted 
a secondhand buggy, mule-drawn, 
into a mobile school, loaded it with 
exhibits, and toured the county on 
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weekends. Washington described it 
as “‘a farmer’s college on wheels 
which educates the farmers in the 
field . . . making thrifty landown- 
ers out of hand-to-mouth Negro 
tenants.” This was the first of the 
“movable schools’ which today, in 
truck and trailer, sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
cover the state. 

Tuskegee Institute became a cen- 
ter of community life and progress. 
At the farmers’ conferences and 
other gatherings in the chapel, 
Washington would invariably say, 
at the end of the meeting, “Sing a 
plantation melody.” Not only did 
he use these songs for his own in- 
spiration, but also to create a 
friendly atmosphere in which to 
plead the Negro’s cause. The songs 
never failed him. 

Idolized by his own people, he 
was trusted too by the white race, 
and the Kentucky editor, Henry 
Watterson, said of him that ‘no 
man, since the war of sections, has 
exercised such beneficent influence 
and done such real good for the 
country—especially to the South.” 

President Eliot of Harvard in 
conferring an honorary degree upon 
Washington, acclaimed him ‘‘teach- 
er, wise helper of his race, a good 
servant of God and country.” 

And on his monument at Tuske- 
gee are these words: ‘He lifted the 
veil of ignorance from his people 
and pointed the way to progress 
through education and industry.” 
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BOOK SECTION 


BLACK METROPOLIS 


‘ 


A condensation from the book. 


By St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 


Hailed by critics everywhere as a sensational survey of Negro life 

in big cities, this Middletown of black America is one of the outstand- 

ing books of the past decade in its penetrating picture of the Negro 
community in Chicago. 


Copyright, 1945, by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 
Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. (Price $5) 
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{A penetrating picture of the heart 
and soul of a great Negro community 


Metropolis 


By St. Clair Drake 


AND in the center of the 

S Black Belt—at Chicago's 47th 

Street and South Parkway. 

Around you swirls a continu- 
ous eddy of faces—black, brown, 
olive, yellow, and white. Soon 
you will realize that this is not 
“just another neighborhood” of 
Midwest Metropolis. 

Glance at the newsstand on the 
corner. You will see the Chicago 
dailies—the Tribune, the Times, 
the Herald-American, the News, the 
Sun. But you will also find a num- 
ber of weeklies headlining the ac- 
tivities of Negroes—Chicago’s De- 
fender, Bee, News-Ledger, and 
Metropolitan News, the Pittsburgh 
Courier, and a number of others. 

In the nearby drugstore colored 
clerks are bustling about. (They 
are seldom seen in other neighbor- 
hoods.) In most of the other 
stores, too, there are colored sales- 
people, although a white proprietor 
or manager usually looms in the 
offing. 

In the offices around you, colored 
doctors, dentists and lawyers go 


ST. CLAIR DRAKE is a former Dil- 
lard University sociology teacher, was as- 
sistant director of the Illinois State Com- 
mission on the Condition of the Urban 
Colored Population. He served in the 
-U. S. Maritime Service. HORACE 
CAYTON is director of the Parkway 
Community House in Chicago, has writ- 
ten several books on the Negro. 
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about their duties. And a brown. 
skinned policeman saunters along 
swinging his club and glaring stern- 
ly at the urchins who dodge in and 
out among the shoppers. 

Two large theaters will catch your 
eye with their billboards featuring 
Negro orchestras and vaudeville 
troupes, and the Negro great and 
near-great of Hollywood — Lena 
Horne, Rochester, Hattie Mc- 
Daniels. 

On a spring or summer day this 
spot, ‘47th and South Park,” is the 
urban equivalent of a village square. 
In fact, Black Metropolis has a say- 
ing, “If you're trying to find a cer- 
tain Negro in Chicago, stand on the 
corner of 47th and South Park long 
enough and you're bound to see 
him.” 

There is continuous and colorful 
movement here—shoppers stream- 
ing in and out of stores; insurance 
agents turning in their collections 
at a funeral parlor; club reporters 
rushing into a newspaper office with 
their social notes ; irate tenants filing 
complaints with the Office of Price 
‘Administration ; job-seekers moving 
in and out of the United States Em- 
ployment Office. Today a picket 
line may be calling attention to the 
“unfair labor practices’ of a met- 
chant. Tomorrow a girl may be 
selling tags on the corner for a hos- 
pital or community house. The 
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next day you will find a group of 
boys soliciting signatures to place a 
Negro on the All-Star football team. 

And always a beggar or two will 
be in the background—a blind man,’ 
cup in hand, tapping his way along, 
or a legless veteran propped up 
against the side of a building. 

This is Bronzeville’s central shop- 
ping district, where rents are high- 
est and Negro merchants compete 
fiercely with whites for the choicest 
commerial spots. 

A few steps away from the in- 
tersection is the “largest Negro- 
owned department store in Amer- 
ica,” attempting to challenge the 
older and more experienced white 
retail establishments across the 
street. 

At an exclusive “Eat Shoppe”’ just 
off the boulevard, you may find a 
Negro Congressman or ex-Congress- 
man dining at your elbow, or 
former heavyweight champion Jack 
Johnson, beret pushed back on his 
head, chuckling at the next table; 
in the private dining-room there 
may be a party of civic leaders, 
black and white, planning reforms. 

A few doors away, behind the 
Venetian blinds of a well-appointed 
tavern, the “big shots’ of the sport- 
ing world crowd the bar on one 
side of the house, while the re- 
spectable “‘elite’’ takes its beers and 
“sizzling steaks’’ in the booths on 
the other side. 

Within a half-mile radius of 
“47th and South Park” are clustered 
the major community institutions: 
the Negro-staffed Provident Hospi- 
tal; the George Cleveland Hall Li- 
brary (named for a colored physi- 


cian); the YWCA; the “largest 
colored Catholic church in the 
country”; the “largest Protestant 
congregation in America’; the 
Black Belt’s Hotel Grand; Park- 
way Community House; and the 
imposing Michigan Boulevard Gar- 
den Apartments for middle-income 
families. 

As important as any of these is 
the large four-square-mile green, 


-Washington Park—playground of 


the South Side. Here in the sum- 
mer thousands of Negroes of all 
ages congregate to play softball and 
tennis, to swim, or just lounge 
around, Here during the Depres- 
sion, stormy crowds met to listen to 
leaders of the unemployed. 

Within Black Metropolis, there 
are neighborhood centers of activity 
having their own drugstores, grocery 
stores, theaters, poolrooms, taverns 
and churches, but ‘47th and South 
Park’ overshadows all other busi- 
ness areas in size and importance. 

If you wander about a bit in 
Black Metropolis you will note that 
one of the most striking features 
of the area is the prevalence of 
churches, numbering some 500. 
Many of these edifices still bear the 
marks of previous ownership—six- 
pointed Stars of David, Hebrew and 
Swedish inscriptions, or mames 
chiseled on old corner-stones which 
do not tally with those on new 
bulletin boards. 

On many of the business streets 
in the more run-down areas there are 
scores of “‘storefront’’ churches. To 
the uninitiated, this plethora of 
churches is no less baffling than the 
bewildering variety and the colorful 


the 


extravagance of the names. Nowhere 
else in Midwest Metropolis could 
one find, within a stone’s throw of 
one another a Hebrew Baptist 
Church, a Baptized Believers’ Holi- 
ness Church, a Universal Union 
Independent, a Church of Love and 
Faith, Spiritual, a Holy Mt. Zion 
Methodist Episcopal Independent, 
and a United Pentecostal Holiness 
Church. Or a cluster such as St. 
John’s Christian Spiritual, Park 
Mission African Methodist Episco- 
pal,Philadelphia Baptist, Little Rock 
Baptist, and the Aryan Full Gospel 
Mission, Spiritualist. 

Churches are conspicuous; but to 
those who have eyes to see, they 
the rivaled in number by another 
community institution, the policy 
station, which is to the Negro com- 
munity what the race-horse bookie 
is to white neighborhoods. In these 
mysterious little shops, tucked away 
in basements or behind stores, one 
may place a dime bet and hope to 
win $20 if the numbers “‘fall right.” 
Definitely illegal, but tolerated by 
the law, the policy station is a ubiq- 
uitous institution, absent only from 
the more exclusive residential neigh- 
borhoods. 

In addition to these more or less 
legitimate institutions, ‘‘tea pads’ 
and “reefer dens,” “‘buffet flats’ and 
“call houses’’ also flourish, known 
only to the habitues of the under- 
world and to those respectable 
patrons, white and colored, without 
whose faithful support they could 
not exist. (Since 1912, when Chi- 
cago’s red-light district was abol- 
ished, prostitution has become a 
clandestine affair, though open 
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“street-walking”’ does occur in iso- 
lated areas.) An occasional feature 
story or news article in the daily 
press or in a Negro weekly throws 
a sudden light on one of these spots 
—a police raid or some unexpected 
tragedy; and then, as in all com. 
munities, it is forgotten. 

In its thinking, Black Metropolis 
draws a clear line between the 
“shady” and the ‘‘respectable,” the 
“sporting world’ and the world of 
churches, clubs, and polite society. 
In practice, however, the line is a 
continuously shifting one and is 
hard to maintain, in the Black Me- 
tropolis as in other parts of Midwest 
Metropolis. 

This is a community of stark con- 
trasts, the facets of its life as varied 
as the colors of its people’s skins. 
The tiny churches in deserted and 
dilapidated stores, with illiterately 
scrawled announcements on their 
painted windows, are marked off 
sharply from the fine edifices on the 
boulevards with stained-glass win- 
dows and electric bulletin boards. 
The rickety frame dwellings, 
sprawled along the railroad tracks, 
bespeak a way of life at an opposite 
pole from that of the quiet and 
well-groomed orderliness of middle- 
class neighborhoods. And many of 
the still stately-appearing old man- 
sions, long since abandoned by Chi- 
cago’s wealthy whites, conceal in- 
teriors that are foul and decayed. 


HE BLACK BELT has 
Drs rates of sickness and 
death than the rest of the 


city, and the lowest average 
incomes. But misery is not spread 
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evenly over the Black Ghetto, for 
Black Metropolis, as a part of Mid- 
west Metropolis, has followed the 
same general pattern of city growth. 
Those Negroes who through the 
years have become prosperous tend 
to gravitate to stable neighborhoods 
far from the center of the city. 

They have slowly filtered south- 
ward within the Black Belt. Al- 
ways, however, they hit the invisible 
barbed-wire fence of restrictive cov- 
enants. The fence may be moved 
back a little here and there, but 
never fast enough nor far enough. 

“Ghetto” is a harsh term, carrying 
overtones of poverty and suffering, 
of exclusion and subordination. In 
Midwest Metropolis it is used by 
civic leaders when they want to 
shock complacency into action. Most 
of the ordinary people in the Black 
Belt refer to their community as 
“the South Side,” but everybody is 
also familiar with another name for 
the area—Bronzeville. 

This name seems to have been 
used originally by an editor of the 
Chicago Bee, who, in 1930, spon- 
sored a contest to elect a “Mayor 
of Bronzeville.” A year or two 
later, when this newspaperman 
joined the Chicago Defender staff, 
he took his brain-child with him. 
The annual election of the “Mayor 
of Bronzeville’ grew into a com- 
munity event with a significance 
far beyond that of a circulation 
stunt. Each year a board of di- 
rectors composed of outstanding 
citizens of the Black Belt takes 
charge of the mock-election. Bal- 
lots are cast at corner stores and in 


barbershops and poolrooms. 


The “Mayor,” usually a business- 
man, is inaugurated with a colorful 
ceremony and a ball. Throughout 
his tenure he is expected to serve as 
a symbol of the community's aspira- 
tions. He visits churches, files pro- 
tests with the Mayor of the city, and 
acts as official greeter of visitors to 
Bronzeville. Tens of thousands of 
people participate in thé annual 
election of the “Mayor.” In 1944- 
45, a physician was elected mayor. 

What are the dominating in- 
terests, the ‘‘centers of orientation,” 
the lines of attention, which claim 
the time and money of Bronzeville 
—the ‘‘axes of life” around which 
individual and community life re- 
volves? The most important of 
these are: (1) Staying Alive; (2) 
Having a Good Time; (3) Praising 
God; (4) Getting Ahead; (5) Ad- 
vancing the Race. 

The majority of Bronzeville’s peo- 
ple will insist that they came to 
Midwest Metropolis to “better 
their condition.” Usually they mean 
that they were seeking an oppor- 
tunity to sell their labor for a steady 
supply of money to expend on food, 
clothing, housing, recreation, and 
plans for the future. They were 
also searching for adequate leisure 
time in which to enjoy themselves. 
Such goals are a part of the general 
American Dream. But when a Ne- 
gro talks about “bettering his condi- 
tion” he means something more: he 
refers also to finding an environ- 
ment where exclusion and subordi- 
nation by white men are not rubbed 
in his face—as they are in the South. 

During the Fat Years the prob- 
lem of earning a living was not an 
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acute one for Negroes in Chicago. 
More than three-fourths of the Ne- 
gro men and almost half. of the 
women were gainfully employed, 
though their work tended to be 
heavy or menial. Wages were gen- 
erally lower than for the bulk of 
the white working people, but they 
permitted a plane of living con- 
siderably higher than anything most 
parts of the South had to offer. 

Though the first few years of the 
Depression resulted in much actual 
suffering in Bronzeville, the WPA 
eventually provided a bedrock of 
subsistence which guaranteed food 
and clothing. The ministrations of 
social workers and wide education 
in the use of public health facilities 
seem to have actually raised the 
level of health in the Black Ghetto 
during the Depression years. The 
Second World War once more in- 
corporated Negroes into the pro- 
ductive economic life of Midwest 
Metropolis, and most of them had 
plenty of money to spend for the 
first time in a decade. 

The high infant mortality and 
general death rates, the high inci- 
dence of disease, and the over- 
crowding and hazardous work, have 
all operated to keep the rate of 
natural increase for Negroes below 
that for whites. The man in the 
street is not aware of these statistical 
indices, but he does experience life 
in the Black Belt as a struggle for 
existence, a struggle which he con- 
sciously interprets as a fight against 
white people who deny Negroes the 
opportunity to compete for—and 
hold ‘good jobs.” 

Civic leaders, who see the whole 
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picture, are also acutely aware of the 
role played by inadequate health and 
recreational facilities and poor 
housing. They also recognize the 
need for widespread adult educa- 
tion which will teach recent mi- 
grants how to make use of public 
health facilities and to protect them- 
selves against disease. The strug. 
gle for survival proceeds on an un- 
conscious level, except when it is 
highlighted by a depression, a race 
riot, or an economic conflict between 
Negroes and whites. 


never let poverty, disease, and 
discrimination “get them 
down.” The vigor with which 
gloomy observations of the statisti- 
cians and civic leaders who know 
the facts about the Black Ghetto. 

In the Lean Years as well as the 
Fat, Bronzeville has shared the gen- 
eral American interest in “having a 
good time.” Its people like the 
movies and shows, athletic events, 
dancing, card-playing, and all the 
other recreational activities—com- 
mercial and noncommercial—which 
Midwest Metropolis offers. 

For the people of Bronzeville, 
“having a good time” also serves 
another function—escape from the 
tensions of contact with white peo- 
ple. Absorption in “pleasure” is, 
in part at least, a kind of adjust- 
ment to their separate, subordinate 
status in American life. 

If working as servants, Negroes 
must be properly deferential to the 
white people upon whom they de- 
pend for meager wages and tips. 
In fact, they often have to overdo 
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their act in order to earn a living; 
as they phrase it, they have to 
“Uncle Tom” to “Mr. Charley” a 
bit to survive. If working in a 
factory, they must take orders from 
a white managerial personnel and 
associate with white workers, who 
they know, do not accept them as 
social equals. If self-employed, they 
are continually frustrated by the in- 
direct restrictions imposed upon Ne- 
gro business and professional men. 
If civil servants, they are in con- 
tinuous contact with situations that 
emphasize their ghetto existence and 
subordinate status. 

But, when work is over, the pres- 
sure of the white world is lifted. 
Within Bronzeville, Negroes are at 
home. They find rest from white 
folks as well as from labor, and they 
make the most of it. In their 
homes, in lodge rooms and club- 
houses, pool parlors and taverns, 
cabarets and movies, they can tem- 
porarily shake off the incubus of 
the white world. 

Their recreational activities paral- 
lel those of white people but with 
distinctive nuances and shadings of 
behavior. What Bronzeville con- 
siders a good time—the pattern for 
enjoying life—is intimately con- 
nected with economic status, edu- 
cation, and social standing. 

Bronzeville’s people treasure their 
inalienable right to pursue hap- 
piness. 

It is a matter of continuous sur- 
prise that churches in America’s 
large urban communities are able to 
compete with secular interests and 
to emerge even stronger than the 
church in rural areas. 


It has become customary in Amer- 
ica to refer to Negroes as a “reli- 
gious people.” The movies and 
the radio, by their selection of in- 
cident and dialogue, tend to rein- 
force this prevalent conception. A 
walk through Bronzeville also seems 
to lend confirmation to this belief, 
for the evidences of an interest in 
“praising the Lord’’ are everywhere 
—churches are omnipresent. 

Negroes have slightly more than 
their expected share of churches 
and twice their share of preachers; 
a large proportion of the people 
seem to enjoy “praising the Lord.” 
The spirit of Bronzeville is tinc- 
tured with religion, but like “‘hav- 
ing a good time” the real importance 
of the church can be understood 
only by relating it to the economic 
and social status of the various 
groups in Bronzeville. 

For thousands of Negro migrants 
from the South, merely arriving in 
Bronzeville represented “getting 
ahead.” Yet Negroes, like other 
Americans, share the general in- 
terest in getting ahead in more con- 
ventional terms. The Job Ceiling 
and the Black Ghetto limit free 
competition for the money and for 
residential symbols of success. 

Partly because of these limitations 
(which are not peculiar to Chicago) 
it has become customary among the 
masses of Negroes in America to 
center their interest upon living in 
the immediate present or upon go- 
ing to heaven—upon “having a 
good time” or “praising the Lord.” 
Though some derive their prestige 
from the respect accorded them by 
the white world, or by the profes- 
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sional and business segments of the 
Negro world, most Negroes seem 
to adopt a pattern of conspicuous 
behavior and conspicuous consump- 
tion. Maintaining a “front” and 
“showing off” become very impor- 
tant substitutes for getting ahead in 
the economic sense. Leadership in 
various organizations often consti- 
tutes the evidence that a man has 
“arrived.” 

Leaders in Bronzeville, like Ne- 
gro leaders everywhere since the 
Civil War, are constantly urging the 
community to raise its sights above 
“survival,” “enjoying life,’ and 
“praising the Lord.” They present 
“getting ahead.” as‘a racial duty as 
well as a personal gain. 

When a Negro saves money, buys 
bonds, invests in a business or in 
property, he is automatically “‘ad- 
vancing The Race.” When Negroes 
“waste their substance,” they are 
“setting The Race back.” This ap- 
ptaisal of their activity is widely ac- 
cepted by the rank and file, but 
leaders sometimes press their shots 
too hard. 

When they do so, they often get 
a response like that of the domestic 
servant who resented the attempts 
of a civic leader to discourage elab- 
orate social club dances during the 
Depression: ‘We (the social club) 
give to the Federated Home and 
about ten or fifteen other institu- 
tions. If we want to give a dance, I 
think that’s our business. We poor 
colored people don’t have much as 
it is, and if we sat around and 
thought about our sufferings we'd 
go crazy.” 
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HITE PEOPLE in Midwest 
become aware 

of Negroes only occasion. 

ally and sporadically. Ne. 
groes, however, live in a state of 
intense perpetual awareness that 
they are a black minority in a white 
man’s world. The Job Ceiling and 
the Black Ghetto are an ever-pres- 
ent experience. Petty discrimina- 
tions (or actions that might be inter- 
preted as such) occur daily. 

Unpleasant memories of the racial 
and individual past are a part of 
every Negro’s personality structure, 
News and rumors of injustice and 
terror in the South and elsewhere 
circulate freely through Negro com- 
munities at all times. 

“Race consciousness” is not the 
work of “agitators” or “subversive 
influences” —it is forced upon Ne- 
groes by the very fact of their sep- 
arate-subordinate status in American 
life. And it is tremendously rein- 
forced by life in a compact com- 
munity such as Black Metropolis, 
set within the framework of a large 
white community. 

Negroes are ili at ease in the land 
of their birth. They are bombarded 
with the slogans of democracy, li- 
berty, freedom, equality, but they 
are not allowed to participate freely 
in American life. They develop a 
tormenting ombivalence toward 
themselves and the larger society of 
which they are a part. America re- 
jects them; so they tend to hate. 
But it is the only land they know; 
so they are sentimentally attached 
to it. 

Their skin color and social origins 
subject them to discrimination and 
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contumely; so they often (consci- 
ously or unconsciously) despise The 
Race. The people they know most 
intimately, however, are colored, 
and men cannot totally hate them- 
selves and their friends. Thus their 
moods fluctuate between shame and 
defiance. Their conversation be- 
comes a bewildering mixture of ex- 
pressions of “racial depreciation” 
and “race pride.” 


To NEGRO community in 


Chicago began as a haven of 
refuge for escaped slaves. It 
emerged a century later as 
Black Metropolis inhabited by the 
grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren of slaves. In the years between, 
it had become a citadel of economic 
and political power in the midst of 
Midwest Metropolis — an integral 
part of the city political machine 
and a reservoir for industrial labor 
and personal and domestic servants. 
The story of the growth of Black 
Metropolis between the Civil War 
and the Depression is, with minor 
variations, the story of the Negro in 
New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and a number of other 
cities in America’s northeastern and 
east-central industrial areas. Dur- 
ing the Second World War it be- 
came the story, too, of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles as Negroes 
streamed to the West Coast to help 
man the arsenal of democracy. 
Negroes in America are becoming 
a city people, and it is in the cities 
that the problem of the Negro in 
American life appears in its sharp- 
est and most dramatic forms. It 
may be, too, that the cities will be 
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the arena in which the “Negro 
problem’’ will be finally settled. 

A study of Negro life in Chicago 
is important not only because it is 
typical of northern urban communi- 
ties, but also because it involves 
one of the cities in which change 
is taking place most rapidly and 
where in the next decade friction, 
and even conflict, between capital 
and labor, Negroes and whites, will 
probably reach its most intense 
form, and where a new pattern of 
race lelations is most likely to 
evolve. 

So far, most Chicagoans view 
Negro-white relations negatively— 
solely in terms of preventing a riot. 
While all responsible Negroes try 
to prevent violent conflict, their pri- 
mary interest is in the complete 
abolition of political and economic 
subordination and enforced segrega- 
tion. 

The problem of Bronzeville and 
of the American Negro is not an iso- 
lated problem. The fate of Black 
Metropolis is dependent on the fate 
of Midwest Metropolis, of the coun- 
try, and of the world. Forces which 
are in no sense local will in the final 
analysis determine the movement of 
this drama of human relations to- 
ward hope or tragedy. ‘“The Negro 
, problem is an integral part of, or a 
special phase of, the whole com- 
plex of problems in the larger 
American civilization,” states Gun- 
nar Myrdal: “it cannot be treated 
in isolation.” 

The fate of the people of Black 
Metropolis—whether they will re- 
main the marginal workers to be 
called in only at times of great eco- 
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nomic activity, or will become an 
integral part of the American econ- 
omy and thus lay the basis for com- 
plete social and political integration 
—depends not so much on what 
happens locally as on what happens 
in America and the world. 

Given widespread postwar un- 
employment, for instance, the Negro 
may again become a cronic relief 
client, despised by the majority of 
white citizens who have to support 
him from taxes and the symbol 
around which the aggresions of a 
frustrated society can be organized, 
so that he may fill the role of whip- 
ping boy for an emerging American 
Fascism. This, too, depends not 
so much upon Chicago as upon the 
possibility of America’s achieving 
full employment in the postwar 
world and on the development of 
a world program for emancipating 


the Common Man. 
So it is really only “One World 
The problems that arise on Brom 
ville’s Forty-seventh Street 
the globe. But the people of Bi 
Metropolis and of Midwest Metrqaam™ 
olis do not feel that this religgmm 
them from maintaining their Gam 
constant struggle for a compli 
democracy as the only way to atta 
the world we say we want to bull 
The people of Black Metropol 
and of Midwest Metropolis andi 
all their counterparts are intertwitil™ 
and interdependent. 
pens to one affects all. 
struck for freedom in Bronz 
finds its echo in Chungking 
Moscow, in Paris and Senegal. 
victory for Fascism in Midwi 
Metropolis will sound the knell 
doom for the Common Man ej 
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THE STRATEGY OF GOOD MANNERS _ By Oswald Garrison Villard 
How to win friends and influence people for the Negro through bet- 
ter conduct and manners is the theme of the well-known former 
editor of The Nation and New York Post. Méilitancy is all right 
in its place, says this noted liberal, but good breeding can also go 
far in winning allies for the Negro people. Here is an unusual, 
colorful article on a side of race relations not too often touched. 

It's both entertaining and educational reading. 

DID WE WIN THE WAR? By Bill Mauldin 
Pulitzer Prize winner and author of the best seller, Up Front, Bill 
Mauldin discovered some alarming fascist trends on the home front 
when he got back from Italy. In a frank, hard-hitting article he 
wonders if the seeds of Hitlerism and hate haven’t blossomed out 
in America while the boys were overseas. You won't want to miss 
this piece. 

IF 1 WERE A NEGRO By Louis Zara 
Writer of best sellers like Agaimst This Rock and Blessed Is The 
Man, clear-thinking Louis Zara sees a long, hard battle ahead for 
Negro equality but predicts “Coming Days of Glory” for a race 
which has accomplished so much since slavery. With brilliant prose, 
Zara drafts a down-to-earth program for every Negro’s fight for 
freedom. 

DON’T BLAME SEGREGATION By Claude McKay 
Popular novelist Claude McKay, author of the best seller of the 
twenties, Home to Harlem, challenges those he calls “sloganeers” 
who complain about segregation. More important is uplifting the 
Negro race so that they don’t have to worry about Jim Crow, McKay 
says in a highly controversial article that will be roundly denounced 
and warmly praised. 

IF HE HOLLERS LET HIM GO By Chester B. Himes 
The new, warmly-lauded novel of a Negro youth’s joust with Jim 
Crow will be the book condensation of the month. In this first 
novel, Himes has already established himself in the top ranks of 
Negro writers. If He Hollers Let Him Go is zestful, sizzling, brilli- 
ant writing. 
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Out of the hush anda 
whispers, out of 
slanders and 
tions about the social” 
scourge of America 
the world-famed, 
ular Paul deKruif haga 

« uncovered the 
tional truth about” 
syphilis and the 
gro. In an article writy 
ten especially for NE 
By Paul deKruif ly read author of bestia 
sellers such as Microbe Hunters, The Male Hormone and Meal 
Against Death has thrown a brilliant spotlight on the controversial 
subject of how social disease affects Negroes. His findings will 
amaze and startle both laymen and medical men. q 
Man for man, the Negro American is a better fighter against 
the germ of syphilis than his white brother, proves this roving edi 
tor for Reader's Digest who, today, is the most outstandingly 
science writer in America. With facts and figures, deKruif pre 
sents an astounding case that offers an all-powerful rebuttal to tha 
race haters. Here is an article that no Negro can afford to mis@q 
that should be brought to the attention of millions of whites. 
Because of the unusual, outstanding nature of “Negro Ameri@al 
Versus Syphilis,” the editors of Necro DiGEsT have arranged fou 
distribution of the issue as widely as possible. Special rates of 19% 
cents. per copy are offered to clubs and organizations for bundl@™ 
orders of 100 or more. Send money order or check to Circulatiogi 
Manager, Negro Digest, 5619 So. State Street, Chicago 21, Illinoifl 
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